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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


* Blaisdell’s First Steps with American and British 


Authors - - - - - - = = gocents 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. By ALBERT 
F, BLAISDELL. 

Thoroughly revised and brought up to date with many addi- 
tions to the various texts. Provides students of a high school 
grade with a judicious and methodical introduction to the stand- 
ard English and American texts. Designed to serve as the basis 
of a regular course of study in English literature. Enough 
material is furnished for at least one year’s work. It forms a 
most convenient handbook for teachers and students. 





\\| 








Dumas’ La Tulipe Noire - - - - - 4ocents 


Abridged and Annotated by EDGAR EWING 
BRANDON, A.M., Professor of French, Miami 
University. 

An example of Dumas’ best style, simple, romantic, dramatic 
at times, and always attractive. Aims to furnish elementary 
classes in French with a text which has the charm of continuity 
and the advantage of simplicity. All passages and matter not 
essential to an appreciation of the story have been omitted. 





Correspondence with regard to these books is cordially 
invited. Copies will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEw York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 














Oe et ee 
The Latest and Best Addition to Pedagogic Literature. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 
OF TEACHING. 


A Manual for Normal Schools, Reading Ci cles, and the 
Teacher of Elementary, Intermediate, and Higher Schools. 


By Ons. 2. Boyer, Pu.D., Professor of Pedagogics, Keystone State Nor- 
School, Kutztown, Pa. Author of Concrete Psychology. 
Phychic Initiative in Education. 


MORRIS’S UNITED STATES HISTORIES 


Primary History 
Elementary History 
History (Advanced) 


No recent mbiications have elicited more flattering testimonials from 
teachers and school officicers than have Morris’s Histories,and none 
praise them more — than those who are using them. 








MORRIS’S 


Examine these Histories Before Adopting, 


HISTORICAL T ALES ; » or THE ROMANCE OF 


REALITY. 


By CHARLES Morsis, Author of ‘* The anes States Histories,” etc. This 
series consists of nine volumes, as follows: 


AMERICA, ENGLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE, GREECE, 
ROPE, CHINA, and JAPAN, RUSSIA, SPAIN. 


Within these books my be found the scenes of those romantic and 
eventful incidents which form the pith of the history of the nine nations 
whose names the volumes bear. 


Price List and terms for introduction furnished on application, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS OF REAL MERIT. — 





VIEWS IN AFRICA. 


By Anna B. Bapiam. 547 pp. Intro. price, 72 cents. 


Just at this time, when all eyes are turned toward South Africa, this book 
is of timely value to those who desire to know something of the physical and 
political features of the great continent. It is one of the excellent series of 
geographical readers, known as 


THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE 
which have been carefully edited and illustrated for school work. 
First Lessons, 86 cents; Glimpses ef the World, 86 cents; Our Own 
Country, 50 cents; Our American Neighbors, 60 cents; Modern 
Europe, 60 cents; Life in Asia, 60 cents; Views in Africa, 72 cents: 
Australia and the Islands of the Sea, 68 cents. 


HAWAII AND ITS PEOPLE. 


By ALExanpERS. TWoMBLY. 884 pp. Intro. price, 68 cents. 

Just from the press, this book on the ancient and modern history of the 
islands will find a ready welcome. The physical features of the country, 
which are of unusual interest, are given a prominent place in the narrative. 
Over 7% illustrations of places, people, fauna, etc. 





THE SILVER SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS 


By Aubert LERoy Bartiett, A.M. Consisting of 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH. 


This primary book introduces the pupil to the study of grammar. Notonly 
is it technically correct, but the author’s method of treatment is unique and 
inspiring. Choice selectionsin prose and verse illustrate the rules of gram- 
mar Dainty illustrations. Intro. price, 38 cents. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 


For grammar grades this book covers, in the fullest manner, all the techni- 
cal essentials of grammar. Interesting literature is used in abundance for 
analysis. The illustrative examples used are instructive in themselves. 
Intro. price, 62 cents. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST STUDIES IN MUSIC. 


By Prof. Samuzn W. Coe. CHarts, $6.00 net. Sones, 8vo, 36 pp., 60 cts. 
This series is intended to serve as the child’s first introduction to music 
work. Both exercises and songs have been carefully adapted to children. 
The charts are beautifully illustrated. The book contains full instruetions 
to teachers; also the songs on the charts and twenty others, with instru- 
mental accompaniments. 








: SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
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Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING 


<= “ OSE cl 
1065 OFFICIAL. 1066 REGISTRY. 1067 ARROWHEAD, 


Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 
9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 









GORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S;}; THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Priee-Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


| Send jor one. } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


. for one. 























Have you seen the new Prang 


«PLA TINET TES 


Reproduced by a new and beautiful process for picture study in 
the school-room ? Twenty subjects in special envelope. Price, 
$1.00; size,6xg. Single pictures, 5 cents, Discount in quantity. 


SEND FOR LIST. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Five-Cent = Nature = Readers. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
subjects at Scents per copy or 60 cents a dozen Each contains about thirty-two pages 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written. They will make delightful reading and can 

be supplied to a class for a verysmallsum. Nine numbers are now ready—all for the second and 
third grades—as follows: 
No. 1—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No. 2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 
No. 6.—THE GOLDEN-ROD AND ASTER. 
No. 7.—STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 
No. 8—CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
No.9.—HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR. 


We would like to hear from superintendents and principals who desire to investigate the 
series with reference to their work. 


(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second and Third Reader Grades.) 
E. L. KBLLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N. Y. 








with everything in the line of aids in teaching and edagogical 
TO SUPPLY TEACHERS tootsie cur'btsinas. Our caiog is fees, Write tor te "We 


—. L. KELLOGG @ CO., EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


THE IDEAL PENGIL SHARPENER, 


A Success! 


Pronounced 
by all: 


* (HE BEST 
YET.” 


Two turns of 
the crank yl 
sharpen a 
pencil. Eight 
revolutions 


will sharpen a 


new pencil. 
Does not break 
points, 
J.M. OLCOTT & CO., 
84 Wabash Av., Chicago. 78 Fifth Av., New York 
BOOKS for 


FRENCH |200s tor 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination, 


WILLIAS1 R. JENKINS, 
85: & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK. 
Comptete catalogue on application. 


STEREOPTICONS 


AND 30,000 LANTERN SLIDES 


Every School with a Stereopticon 
should have our New Adjustable Mi croProjection 
Lens for showing full size mounted specimens on 
the screen. Invaluable for lecture use. Write for 
tull description. Also list of Educational slides. 

WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
M'f'rs of Projection Apparatus and Slides, 
Dept. L. 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








BERCY’S TEXT. 











ESTABLISHED 185], 


EIMER & AMEND, 


. 205-211 Third Ave., 
\ NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for the Chemical na 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, aceording to draw- 








gs. 
Glass blowing and ea- 
graving done on premises. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New York City. 


The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general 
teachers, supervisors, princi- 


Teachers pals, superintendents, and in- 
structors in normal schools and 
College colleges. Open to doth sexes. 


Fellowships and scholarships 
amounting to $5,750 annually. 
Cutalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 





ASY DISCIPLINE secured by the use of our new 


Deportment Record. 


Perfectly adapted to every school—from the dis- 
trict school of one teacher to the city system. 
Send for samples and full information. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th Street, New York. 





READERS will confer a favor by mea- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 





6! East Orn Srreer, Naw York. 


municating with advertisers. 





When you are using a pen all day you want 





the best. This means 


ESTERBROOK’S 


We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years. 
26 John 8! 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., #3 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Established in 1884. 
129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Branch, 494 Ashiand Ave., Buffalo, N, Y¥, 


Positions Filled, 4,000 





TEACHERS’ | 
CO-OPERATIVE | 
ABSOCIATION: §j Sect es oe ae SeAe 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL FREE, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
9 King St., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Col. 420 Garrott Bide, San Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D.C. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Blk.,Los Angeles, Cal. 











ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


HARLAN P FRENCH, Manager: 


SUDDEN VACANCIES 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. 


H. S. KELLOGG, llanager, 61 East Ninth Street. 


AGENCY, 


24 State Street, Albany, N. Y, 





ESTABLISHED TEN YEARS. 
Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 





When in New York you are cordially invited to call. 


K| N D ERGA RTEN and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 














3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 
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Kellogg System « Deportment Records 


AN AID TO THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL. 


Whatever concerns the government of your school is sure to be carefully inves- 
tigated by you. [If all questions of discipline could be eliminated your cares would be 
much fewer. They may be reduced 50 per cent., if you will try our new Deportment 
Records. They will accomplish this.result : 

1. Because they furnish an exact record of the pupil’s misdeeds, which neither 
he nor his parents can get away from. 

2. Because the result of bad behavior is fixed and certain, and known to the 
pupil. 

3.. Because he knows that continuance in wrong-doing must bring the definite 
record to the knowledge of principal and parent. 

4. Because an effort at improvement receives due recognition. 

5. Because the new teacher gets important knowledge from the record about the 
individuals of her class. 

Here is the point and it is an important one. The boy’s memory is short—espe- 
cially about his sins of omission and commission. He is troublesome or disobedient 
to-day, is scolded or punished for it, and forgets it to-morrow. If you tell him at the 
end of a month that he has been disorderly fifteen days out of the twenty, he will tell 
you that he does not believe it, and quite likely he will be entirely sincere in saying so. 
Now the Deportment Record shows his conduct in black and white. He can’t get 
away from it. It convicts him of his misdeeds every time he looks at it. And the 
principle it is based on is a good one. His being sent to the principal or superinten- 
dent is not spasmodic, depending on the whim of the teacher; it is the result of a 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior Professors, Principals, ts, 
Tutors,and Governesses, for every. 
ment of Instruction; mmends 


Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
Mas. M. J. Youne-Fuurton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 UNIon Square, New Yora. 





FroR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS addiess E. 
W. Fickxett, 36 Bromfield Street, Bostoa, 
Manager of Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England. Over 3,100 positions filled. 
Send for Manual. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends college and normal graduates 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges, schools 
and families. Advises parents about schools. 


WI1. O. PRATT, [lanager, 
70 Fifth Avenue, 


§CHERMERHORN’S Established 1886. * 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OLDEST AND Best Known In U. 8. 





* 
, 


. ° . New York 








3 East 14th Street, - - NEW YORK. 
Habenicht-Sydow 
Physical, a s 


Excelsior Series, e 


Political Maps. ea 


Send for atalog ue of Geographical 
Appliances, 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


(The School Supply House) 
352 Washington St., Boston. 
70 FiretH Ave., New York, 
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EMERSON COLLEGE of ORAT 
Boston, Masa, 

Largest in the world. Chas, Wesley Emerson, Pere., 
Send for circular. 


RY 





fixed amount of bad behavior. He gets, too, due recognition for efforts toward good 
behavior. The whole plan is based on principles that are universally accepted as 
correct. 

There are used in the system two books—a$Blotter and a Ledger, and Individual 
Cards. The cost of introducing it for a year is $1.10 per class as follows: Blotter, zoc. 
Ledger, 30c.; 100 Cards with Manila Envelopes, 60 cents. 

Sample pages of books and sample of the card sent on application with full in, 
formation. 













SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5* Ave. NY. CO. 











E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. oth St., New York. 


HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS Ssiperes ses | a a 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 FE. Oth St., New York. 





is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 

of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 

subjects, on pedagogy ; ausetion books; school en- 
ack 





NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
You want them to be attractive, convenient, 
well ventilated, well lighted. 


Gardner’s School Buildings © 


is a book of plans for school-houses that 
should be studied by Boards of Education 
and Superintendents before beginning butéd- 
ing operations. Price, $2.10, postpaid, 


B.L. KELLOGG & O., 61 East of 84., Ncw York 
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FOR HALF A CENTURY 


The Family Friend. 


The Friend of our Parents. 

The Friend of our Grandparents. 
The Children’s Friend. 

The Mother’s Staunchest Friend. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


The Genuine never fails. 
It can always be relied on. 


Used internally and externally. 
Far —— to any imitation or substitute. It costs more to make, it costs more to 
y—but it is cheaper because it is stronger, better, purer than anything else. 
(a3 Note our name on every label and wrapper. 
Pond's Extract Co., New York and London. 


Physical Training 


can be made successfully a part of the curriculum of any school at 
siight expense, without any special training on the part of the class 
teacher. Ifa town can afford the expense of a special teacher it is 
fortunate. Most towns can not. But that need not prevent the’ 
introduction of Physical Training, which almost every one agrees 
should be a part of the work of every school. It is made possible 
by the use of 


BANCROFT’S SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 


THs is a manual of free-hand exercises for use in the school-room. 

It gives a course of lessons covering eight grades of work for 
the eight years of the elementary school course. The work of each 
grade is arranged in a series of lessons, each lesson to be used every 
day for one week. The exercises are a carefully selected and progress- 
ive series adapted to the powers and needs of the school child from the 
lowest primary to the highest grammar grade. It can be used intel- 
‘ligently by any teacher, and will insure the entire success of work in 
iphysical training in any school where it is tried. The 237 illustrations, 
showing nearly every position, are very helpful and, in connection with 
the notes of explanation to the teacher, which accompany each lesson, 
make it a perfect guide. Typographically it is the handsomest book 
published on physical education. 


RECENT ADOPTIONS 


This book is in use in all the schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
cently adopted in 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Concord, N. H. 
Bloomfield. N. J. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Fairmont, W. Va. Talbot Co., Md. 
and many other towns. . (Ordered used in every school.) 
Size 7 1-2x5 1-4 inches. Handsome binding. 298 pages. 237 half-tone illustrations. 


Price, $1.50. A liberal rate will be given for introduction. °° 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York. 
Educational Foundations. 


for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 
will provide courses in 


PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 


For the last year in the century the course will cover 


19TH CENTURY PEDAGOGY 19rn CENTURY HISTORY 
19TH CENTURY LITERATURE 


Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number.~ For terms and samples address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





It has also been re- 


Lockport, N. Y. 
La Porte, Ind. 
Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Negaunee, Mich. 


West Winsted, Conn. 


Vineland, N. J. 
Flora, Il. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It relieves nervous -and sick 
headache; the sense of fullness, 
distress, and pain in the stomach 
after meals; prevents acidity of 
the stomach and offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 
It makes the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy, and creates 
a good appetite. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 
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DAY AND NICHT 
while time endures, there is hourly need 
for knowing the correct time. 


Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watches 


have a lifetime of accurate service—the 
test of thirty-five years having gained 
for them the title of 


“The World’s Standard.” 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. An 
Elgin watch always has the word 
“*Elgin’’ engraved on the works— 
fully guaranteed. 


Send for new free booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCHCO., Elgin, Il. 
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New Ideas in Primary Teaching. 
By ALFRED E. LOGIE. 


The introduction of the kindergarten into the public 
school has hada strong influence on thinking teachers and 
supervisors, resulting in a marked modification of meth- 
ods, especially those of first primary work. It has be- 
come patent that Froebel was a true apostle to the little 
ones ; that he knew child nature and the laws of growth 
of the child mind. It has been clearly shown that there 
is a precipice between the kindergarten and the first grade 
down which the little ones fall with a shock. In blind 
conservatism we have clung to a dead past, and have 
offered up our choicest gifts in fetichism around the 
‘ altar of the past. The very woof and warp of civiliza- 
tion and society have changed, and these things modify 
the methods of education. 


Schools Suited to our Day, 


Everything new in teaching appears on the educa- 
tional horizon, lives its day, and, dying, leaves a residuum 
of truth that lives on. It is not becoming us, because 
we have a little more truth than our fathers, to make 
unfavorable comparisons of their school system. It is 
rather for us to see to it that our system suits this day 
and generation as well as theirs did the time when it was 
employed ; to see that we make use of the light and the 
truth that are ours. — 


Recognition of Social Principles. 


The little one, before entering the school lived a life— 
areal life—at home. He was a bona fide member of a social 
group. Helearned to do by doing and by seeing things done, 
and not by any formal routine whatever. His information 
always came thru his interest in some activity, very often 
in response to his own question. He learned with aston- 
ishing rapidity an enormous amount. His education was 
in reality nature’s method, the natural and not man’s. 

But this real life of the child often dies a violent 
death in the first primary room. 


Deficient Modes of Expression. 


It is not hard to see that writing upon paper, as man- 
aged in many a room, necessitates too close focusing of 
the little eyes, too difficult use of undeveloped muscles in 
the hand, wrist, and fingers. We are obliged to spend 
seven or eight years teaching penmanship,—that is, how 
to make gracefully and easily a few different strokes or 


shapes, not more than ten——because we begin so early. . 


Little fingers too weak to perform the specialized func- 
tion of holding and managing a pen become habituated 
to a cramped and awkward position, and to a movement 
which it takes time and skill to overcome. 

We must choose easy methods of expression, those 
that require less highly specialized functions, not oral 
and written speech so much as gesture, delineation, and 
construction. ~ 
The Growth of Civilization, 

There has been little regard paid to the social training 
of the child. He is not made to realize the grandeur of 
the civilization in which he is born. Heis not led to see 


and feel how it grew from small beginnings, being added 
to by generation after generation until our own day. 
What a grand growth, and how marvelous! We do not 
have to go far back to be able to see the growth. The 
North American Indian had a civilization in process of 
formation that shows what I mean. 


His drawing, paint- 


' that would not be serviceable. 





ing, wood work, stone work, language, house construc- 
tion, tool making, are all activities ina crude form, an em- 
bryonic state, and many of them the very germs of our 
own activities that constitute in a great degree our civil- 
ization. The Indian made a tent, a wigwam; we make 
a brownstone front. The Indian made a birch bark 
canoe, we make the ocean greyhound; the Indian wove a 
coarse cloth by hand, we weave dainty fabrics by machin- 
ery. The Indian did in a crude way many things that 
civilization has perfected. Now my contention is that 
we may bring a child close to the meaning of his great — 
heritage—the civilization of this century—by leading 
him to perform in his own crude way the fundamental 
types of activity that make our civilization. 


Constructive Work that Educates. 


To illustrate, a child may construct a simple hand loom 
and weave a small piece of cloth. In doing this, he will 
obtain the main principle in the making of cloth, and an 
interest in fabrics that will lead him to acquire much 
knowledge as he grows older. The only way to appreci- 
ate a violin and its skilful master is to work at the in- 
strument yourself; the only way to acquire an apprecia- 
tion of fabrics and the great army of men and women 
who live by making fabrics, is to try for one’s self the 
construction of a piece of cloth. In the making of the 
loom, the child will discuss the kinds of wood, intelli- 
gently, that might be used in the loom, and- the kinds 
He will, if the teacher 
has him dye the yarn, discuss color and the setting of 
color. Could this be more pedagogical ? The hand, the 
‘brain, and a happy heart busy at the same time. How 
much better than such large doses of reading and 
writing. 

More Primitive Modes of Expression. 


To summarize, the kindergarten and psychology have 
shown us that we should not expect too much ina formal 
way from too immature children; that language, oral 
and written, is a difficult means of expression; that, 
therefore, it should be used less, and gesture, delineation, 
and construction more. Sociology demands that we 
listen to her part of the gospel of truth, and that we 
neglect not the social side of thechild, but that we should 
rather bring him into full sympathy with the various 
types of activity that constitute our civilization. 


we 
The Teacher Out of School. 


By Supt. A. B. CoLg, Plainville, Mass. 


At the begining of the school year there is no reason 
to doubt that every teacher is brimful of enthusiasm. In 
fact the teacher who is not, is entirely out of his sphere, 
and had better resign before a failure rather than after 
one. Thereis usually no danger of over enthusiasm, altho 
it sometimes happens that the outpouring is shown in the 
wrong manner. Artemas Ward said, that the greatest 
thing about George Washington was that he “never 
slopped over.” And it is a good thing for us to bear in 
mind that success comes from determined, yet self-gov- 
erned, effort. 

Don’t begin by finding fault with your surroundings. 

It often happens that a teacher gets the reputation of 
being “stuck up,” especially in a rural community, simply 
because in an unguarded fit of despair, she gives vent to 
her feelings that Podunk was the. last place created, and 
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she doesn’t know what she is therefor. “Beit ever so 
- humble there is no place like home.” So for the sake of 
peace of mind, never give expression to your feelings un- 
less such expression be one of calm satisfaction. 

Be careful of strangers. Treat all courteously, but 
beyond that hold your peace until you have had an oppor- 
tunity to size up thecommunity. Many a teacher makes 
a failure at the start, because she is indiscreet in her 
associates whom she chooses on short acquaintance in a 
place. “All is not gold that glitters,” should be remem- 
bered by every stranger on entering a new place. We 
often find those peculiar personages whose delight it is 
to fasten themselves to the newly installed pastor, or the 
“new” teacher, but who stand shabbily among those who 
know them best. Beware of all such! 

Go to church ? Yes, but keep your individual ideas to 
yourself. Never mind if there is not a church of your 
creed in the place, swallow your creed and keep it sub- 
dued. The minister is hired for his creed ; you are for 
another purpose. 

Be social ? Yes ; but nota gossip. Inquire into no one’s 
business, and make no comments when a piece of “ news” 
is confidently relatedto you. Be taken into no one’s con- 
fidence; and do not promise to keep any secrets that 
some one may feel compelled to relate to you. Be social, 
but not what William Hawley Smith would call “long on 
gab.” 

Got any political ideas ? Keep them to yourself. Do 
not express any sentiments on either of the two great 
political parties. In other words, what you could say with 
impunity if you were in a place six months, would very 
likely weigh heavily against you as a new comer. 

Don’t flirt. Don’t even give people an opportunity to 
accuse you of it. The old maxim of the cat watching the 
mouse, might apply to the people watching the new 
teacher in a rural village. 

One should not be seen too much on the street. Act 
as if you had some business and were attending strictly 
to it. 

Avoid being boisterous, and avoid the company of those 
who are noisy or uncouth. 

The time has arrived when it is no crime for a teacher 
to ride a bicycle, but this at first should be indulged in 
with moderation. 

Be scrupulously careful of your toilet. Beware of os- 
tentation,—large hats and flashy dresses. Do not wear 
a hat loaded with wings or whole birds, and expect to 
make much of an impression when you attempt to teach 
love for birds, and kindness to animals. Let not your 
own habits be a mockery to your words! 

In short for a time keep yourself out of public view. 
Show that you are in your position for work, and not for 
personal pleasure. Attempt no great reforms. Attend 
neither card parties nor dances. Have a kind word for 
everybody who addresses you, and show your most 
genuine courtesy towards your pupils whom you meet 
on the street or out of the school-room. 

Do not be fussy at your boarding place, but do all in 
your power to adapt yourself to the environment, and as 
soon as possible let it be felt that you are one of the 
family. 

Many teachers fail to realize the great power ofa little 
outside policy. Work up the personal popularity by slow 
but steady degrees, and as the months pass by, little by 
little, the teacher becomes a power in the community, 
and his or her silent influence is often felt thru several 
generations. 

a 


The Foreign Element. 
By M. Hanson BEst, Gloversville, N. Y. 


What to do with the foreigners is not the least per- 
plexing of a primary teacher’s dilemmas. Not the foreign 
element, who, born in America, yet come from homes un- 
speakably alien, but those more difficult ones who present 
themselves mute and unhappy, from a foreign shore, not 
knowing a word of English. Often they come, three and 
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four from the same family, ranging anywhere from four- 
teen tu five years old, of different gradings in the schools 
of their own country, generally the older ones quite apt 
in mathematics, and all dextrous in many branches of 
handiwork. 

The principal has the easier task of marching them all 
in a row to the kindergartner who finds herself con- 
fronted by these extra individualities. For a few days 
novelty and shyness combined keep her charges well in 
hand, but it does not take long for fourteen year old 
Tomasso and his eleven year old brother Giovanni to 
realize that this is “work for babies,” and so taking ad- 
vantage of the kindergartner’s already overcrowded at- 
tention to the little ones in her care, the foreigners divert 
their weariness by teasing the smaller children and by re- 
fusing obedience. Giovanni will not play the prescribed 
game with his blocks and Tomasso in a burst of scornful 
indignancy will send the proffered gift spinning from his 
teacher’s hand across the floor, and altho he will con- 
tritely pick up the pieces, still his rebellion is none the 
less mitigated ; and when at recreation hour one of these 
unfortunate ones expresses his social instincts by chasing 
the other boys in lieu of parleying speech,—then, indeed, 
is the whole corps of teachers, thru the medium of an 
after school teachers’ meeting, thoroly imbued with the 
idea that “the foreign element is the worst feature of 
our public schools,” that it is “rebellious, bellicose, and 
altogether vicious,” etc. 

The young foreigners not seeming to make much head- 
way in acquiring language under the kindergartner—the 
case is shifted onto the first primary teacher. 

Readers are placed in the children’s hands. They are 
interested but equally at sea, as the strange words stare 
at them. And providing they do grasp the relation be- 
tween the picture and the word—“ cat,” for instance— 
they yet have no means of mastering the phonic difficul- 
ties. 

In number, the older ones have the same old difficulty 
of being drilled in 14+-1=2, when very probably they were 
drilled in all the fundamental operations long before com- 
ing to America. 

If there were any leisure moments in the curriculum, 
the primary teacher might easily devote odd times to the 
enlightenment of these mute aliens, and thus enlarge 
their vocabulary, but, as it is, the program, even in a first 
grammar, is already overcrowded—so many minutes to 
reading, language, number, phonics, music, morning talks, 
memory gems, writing, drawing, animal lessons, etc., etc. 
To one who has been confronted with the problem, it 
seems a grave matter, and one worthy of especial atten- 
tion on the part of educators. 

It is so easy to fall in the same error that we do in re- 
garding the animal world. Because a dog, or horse, or 
bird cannot talk, in our language, therefore deny them 
all power of reason, intelligence, or thought. Likewise, 
because these wide-eyed swarthy aliens cannot speak in 
our tongue, deny them sentiment, mentality, or spiritual- 
ity. 

The matter is all the more grave that this element 
comes from the poorer of the working classes and will be 
kept in school only as long as the compulsory law de- 
mands. 

In my own case, my experience has been more with 
Italians, and never will I forget the mournful nostalgia in 
the eyes of one black-eyed Guglielmo, as he suddenly rose 
from his seat and said forcefully, with the few words at 
his command, “I go home.” 

It was a wide breach of school discipline, yet it certainly 
engendered a kindlier feeling both in Guglielmo’s troubled 
heart, and the sympathetic American children about him, 
when he was given an Italian geography that had some- 
how strayed in the school-room, and by smiles and gentle 
signs made to sit down again and “stay awhile” until 
dismissal time. How his eyes did shine, at the familiar 
pages of his own language, and how eloquent of gratitude 
next morning was the sturdy bunch of dandelions laid 
with shy stealth on his teacher’s chair ! 
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Now there is no problem, however difficult, but some- 
where has its solution, and thru experiment, may we 
finally reach a satisfactory ultimatum. 

One has but to listen to the review of roll-calls from 
the various registers of the city schools, to note how 
many foreign names there are and to realize how many 
teachers must daily grapple with this particular problem. 
If these children were massed in one room, or more as 
the numbers demanded, and a single teacher be placed 
over them, the trouble would be minimized to the extent 
of relieving the other already over-taxed teachers; and 
that the problem was thus specialized would tend to a 
more rapid solution. 

Let this one teacher devote herself solely for one year 
to teaching the English language to the foreigners. She 
need not be a linguist to the extent of speaking the dif- 
ferent languages, altho it would be an advantage to her 
to know the root-language, Latin, and in place of Greek 
in her normal classical course, to have taken French and 
German. 

For to have a fair writing knowledge of these languages 
would add interest for her pupils, and their reliance on 
her range of knowledge. It would also vary the busy- 
work of her pupils, if she could occasionally put on the 
blackboard a list of foreign names with their English 
equivalents, or a few foreign sentences to be translated 
into English. There are so many good text-books on the 
different languages, that a teacher could avail herself 
of, if sufficiently enthusiastic over her work. 

The matter of discipline need not deter anyone from 
lending themselves to the work. As a rule, foreign child- 
ren are far ahead of Americans in the instilled idea of 
obedience to authority. They are very susceptible to 
kindly influence, they may be appealed to strongly, thru 
the artistic and beautiful. And those who naturally are 
mischievous or malicious can be governed thru their 
sense of fear of consequences. In no ways need the 
teacher feel that she must resort to corporal punishment. 
The deportment of the foreign element in a school-room 
is generally quiet, less nervous and restless, more concen- 
trated in work than the American children. 


SF 


Nature Study for Country Teachers. 
By Ep. S. BRAY, Illinois: 


Many of our country teachers give as excuse for their 
not having lessons in nature study that they have no 
books, and cannot get the pupils to buy any, and in many 
cases the “ Board,” that great important body, will not 
have it in the school. I sympathize with such a senti- 
ment but little, for a live teacher can bring in all the 
nature study she wishes without the board or the pupils 
realizing that it is such. I am speaking from experience 
and not from theory ; I have met with just such people, 
and here is how I met them. I do not even care whether 
you have a book on nature study or not, you can make 
one. At one school I brought it in as a morning exer- 
cise, and I not only found that the pupils all liked nature 
study (without calling it such), but it lessened the num- 
ber of tardy cases. 

Take a five-cent note-book of good paper bound in 
manila covers. The paper in the book should be plain. 

Write at the top of each page the name of some com- 
mon object the pupils are familiar with, as corn, cat, 
acorn, fur, sorghum, salt, rose, paper, honey bee, coke, 
duck, wheat, alcohol. Have enough to cover the entire 
term. Let each page be left blank, but for the outline 
you will add as you take up each subject: Make yourself 
familiar with each subject and have it arranged a few 
days previous to the time you expect to use it. 

Begin your work by asking some pupil to bring a ker- 
nel of corn, or better an ear, the next day, another pupil 
to bring a picture of a cat or a live cat the day following, 
another an acorn for the next day, and in like manner 
arrange for some object each day for a week in advance. 
Now question the pupils so as to bring out work similar 
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to that outlined below. You will find out many things 
not in your outline if the pupils are wide awake. En- 
courage them to ask questions and if caught, as you surely 
will be, be frank and say you don’t know but “ we'll all 
look it up.” 

In your particular school you will not use this exact 
outline. Do not try to or you may make a failure. But 
if you think carefully you can make the work so interest- 
ing that the pupils will be anxious to have it, and will be 
sure to be on time that they may not miss it. 

You will be surprised to find that you have material 
enough in and around your school-house and homes to 
last for years. 

QUESTIONS FOR STUDY OF CORN. 


What haveI? Whatcolor? How planted? When? How 
high does it grow? Has ita flower? Whenisitripe? Why 
called corn? Its other name ? What country is it a native of? 
Who took it to England? How did the savages use it? How 
grind it? What foods are made of it ? What liquor made of 
it? What animals eat it? How many bushels per acre? 
How much does a bushel weigh? Are the number of rows of 
kernels odd or even? What is done with the cobs? What is 
done with the husks ? What is the fodder used for? Name 
some of the varieties. How does your state rank in production ? 
What kind of climate is best ? 

Other questions will come up. Drawings in colored crayon 
on the blackboard will help make the subject interesting. 


Sr 


Study of Nut Trees. 
By L. R. F. GRIFFIN, Massachusetts, 


A nut is a peculiar fruit in which the calyx and ovary 
of the blossom grow together as awhole. The parts 
of the calyx enlarge and toughen, wrapping the nut more 
or less completely, and protecting it from exposure, 
sometimes also from animals as well. One or jmore of 
the ovules grows into a fleshy or oily embryo, and sur- 
rounding nutriment called the meat, while the ovary 
itself develops a very hard, almost horny, shell. This 
preserves the meat from being eaten by most animals 
except small rodents, like squirrels; but often it is so 
hard itself that it has to be cracked by the frost to allow 
the young shoot to escape in germination; or in a few 
cases, as the cocoanut, special soft places are provided 
for the escape of the shoot. Trees that produce nuts 
are nut trees. 

Blossoms and Fruit. 

The blossoms of nut trees are usually inconspicuous, 
particularly the fertile flowers, for the two are generally 
separate, sometimes growing on different trees, as com- 
monly in the chestnut. But with a few, the staminate 
blossoms are very showy. Those of the chestnut so cover 
the top of the tree, about July first, as to make it a con- 
spicuous object for miles. The staminate blossoming 
usually consists of a spike of small flowers. that shed the 
pollen in clouds. But the little pistillate blossom is a 
nearly closed cup thru which a short style protrudes, usu- 
ally of a reddish hue. The spikes of staminate blossoms 
fall off as soon as they have shed the pollen, frequently 
covering the ground under the trees as with a mat. 

The nuts first grow as a deposit of woody matter 
(cellulose). This is covered by the enlarged and hardened 
calyx which grows into the tough outsidecovering. The 
meat of the nut, the embryo and nutriment for the ger- 
minating plant, is watery at first, but as it matures the 
water is replaced by oil, and at the same time, the woody 
matter becomes much like horn. 


Protection. 


Nuts have a protective covering during the process of 
growth and ripening. The means of protection is varied. 
In the chestnut (castanea) the outside becomes tough 
and is clothed with hard prickles, the, bur ; while the cov- 
ering of the hickory is exceedingly bitter and puckery. 
Few animals would ever interfere with such a growing 
nut after once trying its taste. The hazel nut combines 
both methods, the outside having some short spines, 
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while the covering contains a puckery juice. But when the 
fruit has ripened, the covering opens and falls away, or 
turns back and allows the nut to fall out. The trees in 
a cold climate usually hold the nuts enclosed until the 
outside covering (pericarp) is cracked by the frost. 


Species. 

In the Northern sections of the country, only a few 
species of nut trees are found in any abundance. The 
hickory (carya sulcata, etc.) probably has the widest 
range. Of this, there are several varieties differing 
mainly in the size and flavor of the nut. Some are small, 
and bitter, while others are larger, the largest variety of 
all being confined to Ohio and its immediate vicinity, 
these bearing the local name of shell barks. The wood 
of all varieties is essentially the same. 

Next to the hickory comes the chestnut (castanea) ; 
here again there are several varieties, but nearly all the 
difference is found in size. The walnut (juglans nigra) 
grows somewhat like the hickory and is closely related to 
it, but the nut is larger and more oily, and the juice of 
the outside covering, (pericarp) is less puckery. It flour- 
ishes much further south than the hickory. 

The butternut (juglans cinerea) is much less abundant 
than the hickory and chestnut. Indeed, in many sections, 
it really grows only as cultivated. The fruit differs 
mainly in containing more oil, and the paricarp is more 
closely attached to the nut, the outside of the shell being 
roughened and holding the pericarp by sharp points. 

The Southern states, and regions more tropical still, 
abound in nuts, but they are species belonging only to 
warm and moist climates. Probably the cocoa-nut (cocos 
nucifera,) has the greatest range of any of these. This 
is the fruit of the nut palm, of which there are several 
varieties. They are peculiar in containing a quantity of 
milky juice ; indeed, it seems as tho the larger part of the 
fruit turns to such a fluid as it matures. These trees be- 
ing point growers, wood, bark and pith are intermingled, 
and they are valueless for timber. 

The pecan (caria olivaeformis) occupies nearly as wide 
a range, but itis confined to the colder side of the section, 
and extends somewhat further north than the cocoanut. 
The Brazil nut (bertholletia excelsa) grows only in very 
limited sections, and has little value. 


Woods and Uses. 

With few exceptions, the wood of nut trees is hard 
and tough, often very dense. Hickory is the toughest 
of all the common woods of North America, unless old 
growth white oak exceeds it. Hence hickory furnishes 
the best timber for handles of tools, and it is also used 
for spokes of wheels. These two uses consume practi- 
cally all the straight grained hickory found in the market. 

Walnut wood is exceedingly valuable. It is dark colored, 
shows the marks of growth clearly, and takes a high 
polish. Hence it is sought by the cabinet-maker and 
has been very popular for furniture. Large pieces, like 
folding-beds and sideboards, are still made of it, tho it 
is not so generally used for smaller pieces as formerly. 
The fact that the wood often has light and dark streaks 
arranged alternately, and occasional mottled spots, makes 
this wood furnish exceedingly beautiful panels. 

The wood of the chestnut is softer and much lighter ; 
it shows a marked difference between the portion of the 
year’s growth that contains the pores and the solid por- 
tion. This wood also has been used for furniture, but 
other woods of finer texture and more attractive colors 
have taken its place. Quarter sawed, it has been used 
for inside finishings, and especially wainscotings in 
houses and public buildings, and its appearance ‘s attrac- 
tive, but it is liable to the attacks of the larvae of certain 
insects, which eat away the whole mass of the wood, leav- 
ing only a very thin outside shell. A slight blow, a 
chance knock then destroys the whole. At present, 
chestnut is more used for tall poles, such as those used 
for carrying telegraph and electric light wires, than for 
sawing, since the trees grow tall and slim, and the wood 
lasts well when exposed to the weather, 
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None of the woods of other nut trees have found much 
use as timber. The butternut has sometimes been used 
by the cabinet maker ; but it has no marked distinctive 
features, and has never become popular. Sometimes it 
has been used for wood carvings, and it cuts well. The 
bark contains a coloring matter, and so it has been used 
to some extent in dyeing, usually with an iron salt as a 
mordant, so giving a dark brown or black. 

Nuts form the chief winter food of squirrels which 
gather them, and hoard them in large quantities for con- 
suming when cold and storm prevent roaming after 
supplies. Other animals that subsist largely upon nuts, 
are wild hogs and peccaries. So these animals are con- 
fined to forests which produce nuts. Wild hogs hunt 
for chestnuts ; the peccaries for pecans. Both also add 
acorns to their articles of diet. 


 & 
School Expositions. 


By Harry HAMILTON LAUGHLIN, Missouri. 


The school exposition is by no means a new educa- 
tional institution. Most of the great expositions and 
fairs have had their educational departments where the 
best and especially the higher school work has been ex- 
hibited and where new ideas have been exchanged, much 
to the benefit of all concerned. But the local school ex- 
position, when, for one or more days every school-room 
is changed into an exposition hall, where the work of 
every pupil, in all of his studies, together with composite 
and representative work, forms the display and the public 
is invited to inspect, is not so well-known. 

If an exposition is to be a success, no greater mistake 
can be made than to delay preparation until a week, or 
even a month, before the close of school. For if a cred- 
itable showing is to be made with only a short time for 
preparation, all else must be neglected, and not only 
that, but hurried work cannot be as satisfactcry nor as 





Exposition Hall, Room 7, Washington School, Kirksville, Mo. 


complete as that which is carefully prepared. Prepara- 
tion should begin early in the term by laying broad 
foundations, and begin and continue to the end with 
“System, Neatness, and Originality” as the motto. By 
broad foundat’‘ons is meant determination to have every 
pupil represented in all of his studies; plans for a sys- 
tematic decoration of boards and walls; uniformity in 
papers, portfolios, and so forth. 

One thing that will be found to be very conducive to a 
successful exposition is a system of officers; the per- 
sonnel of which is to be chosenfrom the pupils. A good 
system is as follows : 

(1) Officers in charge during the exposition : 

A “director in general,” who shall have charge during 
the exposition. 

A “director” for each row of desks, who shall keep 
all papers and other exhibits in order and explain the 
same to visitors, 
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A “‘director of special exhibits,” who shall have charge 
of representative work at the teacher’s desk. 

A “director of manual training,” whose title explains 
his duty. 

A “marshal,” who shall receive visitors, turn them 
over to the “director in general,” and be responsible for 
the general neatness of the room. 

(2) Officers who direct preparations : 

Several “artists,” who shall direct the decoration of 
boards, walls, and so forth. 

A “treasurer” (if the school board does not furnish 
uniform papers, flags, bunting, crayon, and so forth) 
who shall hold all money collected for exposition pur- 
poses and spend the same as the class may direct. 

Every officer should wear a badge showing his rank. 
For example, a ribbon upon which is printed the name 
of his office, pinned diagonally across his breast. 

Such a system of officers, chosen about a month 
before exposition time, will result not only in an enthus- 
iastic preparation and an emulation among pupils which 
will be found to be productive of originality, but also in 
keeping order and caring for and explaining exhibits to 
visitors. 

The teacher’s work will consist mostly in directing the 
energies and talents of the pupils. Remember to inspect 
carefully all work prepared for display; suggest im- 
provements and allow substitution of better work for 
that already prepared. 

As to the material for display, the individual work 
should form a prominent part of the exhibit, for the pri- 
mary purposes should be to show every pupil at his best. 
A good way of attaining this object is to have on every 
desk a portfolio containing a uniform set of papers on 
every subject that the pupil has pursued that term. In 
order to show system and insure impartial inspection all 
of the portfolio covers should be uniform. One sugges- 
tion is that they have printed on them the words, “School 
Exposition,” with pupil’s name, age, grade, and so forth. 
This individual work should be prepared not only ina 
manner that will show each pupil at his best, but also in 
a manner that will show the progress made during the 
term by every pupil. In order to effect this it is a good 
plan to prepare a set of papers at the beginning of the 
term and lay them aside to be compared with the final 
set. Nothing will be more satisfactory to the teacher 
or more pleasing to parents and pupils themselves than 
to lay before them a visible proof of progress, and espe- 
cially if that progress be considerable. 

The composite, or class work, will form a much in- 
spected display and is most interesting in preparation. 
If the class is physiology, a manikin made in the follow- 
ing manner will make a good exhibit: call on each mem- 
ber of the class for a silhouette of the human form. 
When these are all in, select the best, and with this as a 
pattern, make several copies and give one to each pupil. 
Next divide the class into sections. Let one draw the 
skeleton, another the nervous system, another the viscera, 
and so on. 
with a suitable cover, and the manikin is complete. 

If the class be geography, divide it into several sec- 
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tions, and supply drawing paper uniform in size and mar- 
ginal lines. Let section one draw a map of the world, 
section two of North America, section three of the 
United States, and so on until the series is compleie. 
Inclosing the best in a neat portfolio completes the pre- 
paration. 

The above are only examples of the endless variety of 
composite exhibits which can be easily prepared and 
which, if system and uniformity are observed thruout, 
will prove most interesting. 

Since it is the duty of the teacher to develop individ- 
uality in a pupil, this duty can be fulfilled and at the 
same time some very unique work can he secured for 
display, if any special talent shown by a pupil is encour- 
aged. For example, a pupil shows talent in drawing. 
Make him an “artist.” Assign him task, say, of pre- 
paring a panel or a series of pictures illustrating a poem, 
a war, a campaign, or the like. Plan the general out- 
line with him; supply uniform paper and leave the de- 
tail to him. In like manner representative work in all 
of the departments can be prepared. 

Manual training work makes a very attractive display 
and if the course of instruction does not provide for it, 
some work of this kind is easily prepared. For example, 
wax casting, making kites, brackets, handkerchiefs, 
doylies, and the like. Each article should be accom- 
panied by drawings and descriptions explaining in detail 
its construction. 

If the public is to be interested in a display of this 
character, thruout the preparation and exposition, that 
human trait which demands system must not be lost 
from sight. All work should be arranged for display in 
the most compact and accessible manner possible. 

Much work, such as historical panels and the like, 
while it must be able to stand inspection, must also be 
so displayed as to be comprehended at a glance. In the 
decoration of walls a tasteful arrangement of flags, 
bunting, and pictures is perhaps the easiest method of 
giving the room the air of an exposition hall. Finally, 
the great secret of a good display of this character lies 
in the fertility of the teacher’s and pupils’ originality 
and the teacher's ability to direct the pupils’ energies 
into the most fertile channels. 

The good results to be expected from such a display 
are many. Pupils knowing that their work will be im- 
partially compared not only develop a generous emula- 
tion among themselves but extend it until it affects 
rooms, wards, and even cities. School pride also is 
greatly enhanced if any special degree of excellence is 
attained by an individual pupil or room. The preparation 
of a good display also develops thoroness and originality, 
and every pupil is sure to produce some good work. 
Another result to be expected is the enlistment of public 
interest in school work, for here actual school work is 
displayed in a manner pleasing to the public and espe- 
cially to parents, who take great delight in witnessing 
the progress of their children. 

The exposition is also beneficial to teachers, who will 
find a small display of practical work much more valuable 
than quite a lengthy discussion of methods. 





Outline for Review of the 


first Book of the Heneid. 


By Maup Exma KINGSLEY. 


A. Vergil—Publius Vergilius Maro. 
1. Significant Facts in His Life. 


. Birth and birthplace. 

. Rank among contemporary and later writers. 

. Father a bee-keeper (significance of that fact). 

. Removed to Rome in early manhood. 

. Emperor Augustus became his patron. 

. Studied rhetoric, philosophy, and poetry at Rome. 
. Owed much of his excellence as a poet to Homer. 
Il. Vergil’s Works. 


1, Epic—The Anneid. 


AaOorwn- 


2. Didactic—The Georgics. 
3. Idyllic—The Bucolics. 


Ill. The AEneid. 


1. Written at the request of Augustus who was de- 
sirous of having the Julian family represented as 
lineal descendants of A®neas. 


2. Not finished at Vergil’s death. 

®. Published by Vergil’s friends. 

4, Used as aschool-book before the death of Augus- 
tus, 








5. Recounts the adventures of A®neas after the fall 
of Troy. 

6. Founded on an ancient classical legend. 

7. The poem is a es of Rome and of 


















































Augustus. Ss 
8. Full of historical coloring and antiquarian learn- 
ing. 


9. Was meant to be a national poem carrying on the 
lines of thought, the style of speech, which na- 
tional progress had chosen. 

10. The hero—Amneas. 
(a) Ancestral hero of the Roman people. 
(b) Synopsis of his adventures. 


B. First Book of the Aeneid. 


1. Chronological Position. 

Il. Analysis, 

Ill. Characters of the Story Appearing in the First Book. 
Afneas—Hero of the Mneid. 
Achates—Friend of Aineas. 

Ascanius—Son of Aineas. 

. Various Followers of Aineas. 

Dido—Queen of Carthage. 

. Iopas—the Harper at Dido’s Court. 


IV. Characters Referred To. 


Give the Latin nominative and identify— State 
the connection. 

1. Ajacis. 2. Macide. 3. Acesten. 

4, Antenor. 5. Achillen. 6. Atridas. 


POP Cpr” 





Note,—Let the pupils make an alphabetical list of all the persons 
to whom Vergil alludes in this book, following the method illus- 
trated above. 


V. Deities of the AEneid—Attributes of Each. 


1. The Great Gods—their part in the Development 
_ of the Plot. 

2. The Lesser Deities. 

3. Sea Nymphs. 


Vi. Geographical Allusions. 





Note.---Treat in the same manner as IV. Give location, modern 
name, connection with plot. 


Vil. Peoples. 

1. Names used for Trojans and Greeks.—Signifi- 
. cance of each. 

2. Other Peoples Referred to. 
Vill. Manners and Castoms Described in the Book. 
IX. Epithets Given to Eneas—Their Significance. 
X. /Eneas—A Character Sketch. 
XI, Word Pictures from the Book. 
. Neptune in his Smooth-Rolling Chariot. 
. The Shipwreck. 
. The Home of the Nymphs. 
. Venus as Venatrix. 
. Dido in the Temple. 
Aineas Emerging from the Cloud. 
. The Feast. 
. Ascanius and Dido. 
XIL. Striking Scenes. 
XIII. Historical Allusions. 
XIV. Old Stories Referred to, 
. The Golden Apple. 
. Rape of Ganymede. 
. Crime and Punishment of Ajax. 
. Episodes of the Trojan War. 
. Story of Romulus and Remus. 
. Birth of Apollo and Diana. 
. Slaying of Typhceus by Jupiter. 
XV. Vergil’s Gods and Their Worship. 
XVI. Omens and Oracles, 
XVII Astronomy in the First Book of the /Eneid. 
XVIII. Fatalism in Vergil, 
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C. Syntax and Prosody. 


1. Special Lines to Scan, 


What special rules of scansion do these illustrate ? 
16, 41, 186, 248, 273, 405 477, 617, 579-582. 


Il. Figures of Speech. 
Make a list of all the similes of Book I. 


Ill. Illustrations of Special Grammatical Rules. 
IV. Passages for Free and Smooth Translation, 


37, 69, 99-103, 135, 436, 461, 506, 528, 568, 626, 
708, 720. 


V. Equivalent Prose Constructions. 


. Impulerit virum volvere casus. 

. Urbs antiqua fuit, Tyrii coloni tenuere. 

. Italiam contra. 

Manet alta mente repostum. 

Molemque et montes insuper altos imposuit. 
. Tibi pater divum mulcere dedit fluctus. 

. Bis septem nymphe. 

. Ingens a vertice pontus. 

. Et qua vectus Abas vicit hiems. 

. Ibant orantes veniam. 


_ 


. Miscellaneous Questions. 


1. Point out the significance of the plurals terris (8) ; 
alte (7); ire (11); hostia (14). 

2. Point out the peculiarities of lines 85 and 347. 

3. Why was Adneas so afraid of being shipwrecked? 

4, Explain the gender of rari (118). 

5. How was it possible for arma virum to float ? 

6. Why not tuas in line 140 ? 

7. What was the nomen genti referred to in line 248? 

8. What special significance is there in the mention 
of Phthia, Mycene and Argt in lines 284-285? 

9. Explain nescia fati (299); res dura (8); collecta 
(320) ; hominem (328) ; velivolum (224) ; libavit 
(256) ; mores (264) ; vani (892). 

10. What two meanings may victu (445) have ? 

11. Meaning of pius as used in connection with 
Eneas ? 

12. Comment on the use of tentoria (469). 

13. Point out the application of the simile talis erat 


Dido (503). 


14. Quote the line chosen from this book as the motto 
of the North American Review. 

15. Give the syntax of Saturnia (28) ; Deiopea (72) ; 
jactanti (102); Bacchi (215); tibi (258); Iulo 
(267) ; mihi (826) ; misere (344). 

16. What would the following forms be in Latin prose: 
quis (95); curru (156) ; accestis (201) ; dit (636) ; 
Oronti (220) ; compostus (249); olli (254); metu 
(257) ; Lavini (258) ; lustris (283) ; quam (822) ? 

17. What is the significanee of the expression cali 
quibus annuis arcem ? 

18. To what ancient custom does Vergil refer in the 
passage lupe fulvo nutricis ? 

19. Comment on the change of tense in pono and dedi 
a on the use of the perfect in astitit 
(301). 

20. Discuss the phrases gentem togatam and_ strata 
viarum. 

21. To what historical event does spoliis Orientis 
onustum refer ? 

22. Paraphrase the passage 292-296. 

23. What is the derivation of Quirinus ?—Its signifi- 
cance as applied to Romulus ? 

24. Construe line 334, 375-377. 

25. State the three different points of view under 
which the omen of the swans appeared to Aineas 
and define their application. 

26. Name the three marks of divinity referred to in 
402- 05. 

27. What is the difference between medius when 
used alone with a noun and when a preposition is 
added ?—Illustrate from line 504. 

28. Why are the flames of line 525 called infandos ? 
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Letters. 


The Half Day Plan. 


I am very glad that this matter of double sessions has 
been taken up in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. I have four 
children of my own in school and I have often asked my- 
self this question : Can nothing be done to prevent little 
children from being compelled to attend the four hour 
classes in the crowded schools ? 

Many parents find this a most unsatisfactory and injuri- 
ous arrangement. It is almost impossible to get the 
children to school in time either in the morning or after- 
noon. The system is the cause of inconvenience and an- 
noyance. It is cruel to keep little children, just beginning 
school, for four hours with shortintermissions. The two 
hour class in the afternoon is long enough for the beginners. 

The authorities call them four hour classes but they do 
not have four hours. In the first place it is impossible 
for us to get thechildren there at 8.30. The hour is too 
early and the session is too long. The hour 12.80 is an 
inconvenient one for the dinner hour, and the children 
are made late by this fact dayafterday. Children so young 
can not be expected to do any work at home. 

The afternoon hours are not suited to children of such 
an age. It is necessary to use gas, which is certainly not 
beneficial to the children’s eyesight. In winter the rooms 
get cold, for the janitor must attend to his sweeping in 
other parts of the building and thus cannot keep up the 
fires. The boys have too much time to loiter in the 
streets and pick up a street education. 

There is money enough in this great city for Dewey 
arches and parades, parks, menageries, and recreation 
piers but no money to build schools to educate the child- 
ren. The city is overflowing with a foreign population, 
the number of whose children is legion. What kind of 
citizens are these children going to make if they are not 
properly trained and taught ? That should be the first 
consideration. The streets in some localities are full of 
children at all hours of the day. It is a great mistake to 
neglect the rising generation. The evil consequences are 
far reaching and incalculable. A MOTHER. 








Manners of Schooi Officials. 


There have been many articles in the The Journal rel- 
ative to the manners of teachers, but none relative to 
the manners of school officials. Why is this? Should 
not even a superintendent stop smoking when ladies visit 
his office? I remember it was brought as a charge 
against a trustee, several years ago, that he brought his 
cigar in his hand when he came into a school-room, and 
so much grew out of the matter that he resigned. It 
seems to me that the superintendent should be an ob- 
ject lesson in fine courtesy. ee 


An Epidemic of Poetry. 


Perhaps it was the balmy spring weather. Perhaps 
the immortal Nine had grown weary of the monotony 
of Mount Olympus and sought relief in a journey to 
Owlville. 

But, whatever the cause, the fact remained that an 
epidemic of poetry had broken out in the school. Mar- 
bles rolled unheeded to yawning knot-holes that promptly 
swallowed them. Grass grew undisturbed on the base- 
ball diamond. “Shinney” clubs gathered dust in obscure 
cofners;.and kites made to soar skyward trailed in the 
mire of earth. Meanwhile, the small boys who had once 
counted these things as dear delights wrinkled their 
brows, chewed up the ends of their lead pencils, and as- 
sisted in some mysterious way by sundry physical contor- 
tions, wrote pages and payes of what they were pleased 
to call poetry. 

“Skinny” Smith, whose pugilistic tendencies in the 
near past had caused his teacher no little anxiety, and 
who certainly looked more like a prize fighter than a poet, 
marched up to the teacher's desk one day with the 
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haughty air of asovereign bestowing an unmerited favor, 
and deposited the following : 


Smith’s Best. 


School is begun. 
The children are studying. 
Happy are the boys and girls. 


It is April 18th, 
The sun is shining, 
The days are warm, 
It is May 15th. Boys will run and jump. 
The school is out. Happy are the boys and girls. 
Boys and girls will have fun. Girls skip ropes and roll their hoops. 
Boys and girls, Study all the time 
Let me tell you something, If teachers have good schools, 
When at school Happy are the boys and girls. 


Emboldened by the teacher’s evident pleasure at 
“Skinney’s” production, “Daddy” Gates, whose round, 
full face bespoke a closer acquaintance with his mother’s 
cookey jar than with the Muses, shyly laid his offering 
beside that of his schoolmate. It was: 


How the Winds Blow. 


High and low. It makes the storms on the ocean 
The winter winds blow. And almost blows your hat off. 


It freezes the lakes It sends the ships across the ocean 
So we can skate To far, far lands away. 


“Spud” Bernard, red-headed and freckled, but with a 
loyal little heart, honored the latest born of the Bernard 
clan in his effusion, careless of the fact that her five pre- 
decessors, all younger than himself, had robbed him of 
most of that leisure which boys look upon as their birth- 
right. It was the gem of the collection. 


My Little Sister. 


Than riches and gold 
A dear little sister Or even the dear little lambs 
I love her better As they frisk around in the fold. 


When the epidemic had somewhat subsided the teacher 
took these and other specimens to the Pedagog and asked 
his opinion. ‘They go to show,” said he, “ what I have 
always maintained, that there is a tendency among the 
children to go back to the forms of expression that char- 
acterized the childhood of the race. Furthermore, they 
are interesting as illustrations of one phase of that ever- 
fascinating study ‘The Child.’” Mrs. M. N. EDWARDS. 

Pennsylvania. 


I have a little sister 








PRIN. J. J. McCabe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
President ef the Breoklyn Principals’ Asseeiation. 
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In past days the school was a builder of character, 
a director of energy and ambition, a helper to success ; 
and yet the scholarship of the teacher was quite limited. 
It is probable the principals of the first normal schools 
established in Massachusetts and New York could not 
have passed the examination now required for a state 
certificate. And yet these men could imbue their stu- 
dents with power to build character, direct energy, and 
plant the seeds of success; that was their aim. The 
apparent change is reliance on scholarship. A man who 
can build character is aided by good scholarship, but it 
by no means follows that the man of good scholarship 
can build character. The normal school principal must, 
day in and day out, study upon the text, “Come with me 
and I will make you fishers of men.” 





The appearance and growth of “doctrine” in educa- 
tion is exceedingly interesting. About fifty years have 
gone by since discussions began to appear concerning 
educational principles. The colleges were by no means 
the sources. Education was, until a comparatively recent 
period, held to be aluxury. The thought that it is a 
state or condition of human perfection towards which 
the mind tends, and hence, one of the inherent rights 
belonging to man is a later thought. Education aims to 
aid a human being to give and obtain the highest good 
of which he is capable. This enlarged conception of the 
office of the teacher is certain to be reflected in his atti- 
tude towards the pupil. 





A banquet was recently given in honor of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Prin. Edward Bush in the service of the 
public schools of Brooklyn. It is a pleasure to hear of 
the public recognition of the work of a devoted teacher 
and it speaks well for the people when they begin to re- 
member not merely heroes of the battlefields and political 
leaders, but think also with gratitude of those who have 
been the wardens of their highest good in the — 
tion and ennobling of civilization. 

THE ScHOOL JOURNAL last week in speaking of the 
high honor conferred upon Prof. George Ladd, of Yale 
university, by the Japanese emperor said that he was the 
first American to receive a decoration from that govern- 
ment. As happens frequently when “first” things are 
spoken of, an earlier first turns up. We are indebted to 
a reader for the information that Dr. P. V. Veeder, for 
many years professor at the University of Tokio, received 
the same “Order of the Rising Sun” from Japan soon 
after his return to this country. Dr. Veeder, then, was 
the first American to receive the decoration. 





Three educators have died recently whose long and 
eminent service in the educational field has made their 
names widely known. They are Dr. Zalmon Richards, 
the first president of the N. E. A.; Principal Larkin 
Dunton, of the Boston normal school, and Dr. Edward 
Orton, at one time president of Ohio State university. 
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Teachers’ Pay Held Up. 


Corporation Counsel Whalen, of New York City, ha 
rendered a decision sustaining the position taken by Dr, 
Maxwell, to the effect that the teachers’ pay rolls for 
Brooklyn were made out in violation of certain provisions 
of the Ahearn law. Mr. Whalen does not explain why 


_his opinion was so long withheld and thereby lays him- 


self open to severe censure. In the face of the fact that 
many Brooklyn teachers are suffering actual want he- 
cause of the hold-up of money justly due them for ser- 
vices rendered, anything short of a valid explanation 
stamps the delay as an outrage, the underlying motives 
of which should be inquired into. The authorities ought 
to act promptly in the matter and if any contestable | 
cases are in the way, let these be eliminated for the 
present to provide for the speedy passage of the pay rolls. 
All differences can be settled afterward. 
WR 


Deformed Spelling. 


In that excellent dictionary “‘Webster’s Collegiate” a 
list of about 1,500 words is given which are now spelled 
differently from what they once were. The teachers of 
100 years ago taught their pupils to use the following 
forms: ake, ancle, chymistry, cauldron, controul, dand- 
ruff, honour, musick, ostler, humour, phoenix, potatoe, 
sybil, umbel, vigour. Such teachers would declare that 
those who use the forms, ache, ankle, etc., guilty of de- 
formed spelling. They fasten themselves to a certain 
form and are not aware of the current toward simpler 
forms that has set in and is in steady motion, and over 
which it is useless to moan or mourn. The great number 
of changes made in the present century are indices of 
others to be’made in the next century. 

Sr 


College Graduates in Politics. 


In the November election in New York city 322 can- 
didates were nominated by the various political parties ; 
of that number 94 were college graduates and 70 of these 
Republicans. Columbia gave 24; New York university 
14, the City college 8. 


GS 








Dr. LARKIN DUNTON, 


Headmaster of the Boston Normal school, who died recently 
at the age of seventy-one years, 
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Edward Orton, LL. D. 


On the 6th of October Dr. Edward Orton died at Col- 
umbus, Ohio. He had been president of the Ohio State 
university for the first eight years of its existence and 
professor of geology since 1873. He was born at Deposit, 
New York, March 9, 1889. He prepared for college at 
Fredonia and was graduated from Hamilton college in 
1848. He became a teacher and developed a taste for 
chemistry, botany, geology, and kindred studies. After 
taking a course at Lawrence Scientific school, Harvard, 
he studied theology at Andover. In 1856 he accepted 
the chair of natural science in the Albany State Normal 
school. He next took charge of Chester academy for 
six years ; was president of Antioch college and then he 
went to Columbus. 














Dr. Orton was one of the noblest men and the most 
inspiring teacher the writer has ever known. Associated 
with him in the Albany State normal school he had 
abundant opportunity to comprehend the fine character 
of the scientist as well as his great resources. He had 
a broad and liberal culture, rare personal endowments, 
wisdom, tireless energy, and a conscientiousness that 
consecrated him to fidelity in the discharge of his duties. 
He was especially fitted to inspire students with a thirst 
for knowledge. No one could be long in his class with- 
out recognizing his intellectual ability. “In the class- 
room he stood so pre-eminent that to many of his stu- 
dents he seemed like an inhabitant of another sphere.” 
His power of statement was remarkable ; he could make 
a very obscure matter clear enough to have a mind far 
below his “ get an idea of it.” His manner was charm- 
ing ; towards students it was kind and cordial; they felt 
it was a pleasure for him to teach them. His ability 
commanded their respect, his cordiality secured their 
hearts. 

A building was erected a few years ago on the univer- 
sity grounds costing $100,000, and the trustees named it 


“Orton Hall,” in recognition of Dr. Orton’s great ser- - 


vices and his pre-eminently noble character. 
PR 
One of the best teachers of the century has just gone 
to his well-earned reward. Zalmon Richards died at 


Washington, where he had lived since 1848. He was the 
first president of the National Educational Association. 


SF 
The fourth installment of the very interesting series by 
Prof. Willard K. Clement on educational affairs in Idaho, 
published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL under the title of 
‘The Schools of the Northwest,’’ will appear next week. 
The reports of the great meetings in Rhode Island and else- 
where will also be printed in that number. 
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The Busy orld. 


Battles near Ladysmith and Mafeking. 


The report is confirmed that the British have evacu- 
ated Colenso, a place sixteen miles southeast of Lady- 
smith, where there was a railroad bridge that it was 
necessary for them to guard, in order to keep open their 
communication with Durban. Gen. White is therefore 
practically surrounded, but he has sent word that he can 
hold out until help can be sent him. The Colenso gar- 
rison retired to Estcourt, a few miles to the south on 
the line of the railroad. Gen. Joubert drew in his line 
later and now only has an outpost at Colenso. The town 
has been looted, but the great bridge over the Tugela 
river is intact. 

The British and the Boers had severe engagements 
near Matawan’s Hook and Nicholson’s Nek, north of 
Ladysmith, on November 2 and 3. The British lyddite 
battery drove the Boersinto the valley, when the cavalry 
charged thru them. The Boer losses were estimated at 
1,000; the British loss at 100. 

A general Boer advance southward from Colenso is 
improbable. Means have been taken to secure Pieter- 
maritzburg against any possible attack, and also to re- 
lieve Ladysmith before the enemy can come further. 

The Boers have crossed the Orange river at two points 
into Cape Colony, and are supposed to be converging on 
Naauw Poort, an important strategic point. At Kim- 
berley they have been erecting big guns to shell the city. 
They are traversing Zululand, hoisting flags over British 
magistracies. : 

A Boer force lately bombarded Mafeking for thirty- 
six hours, and did considerable damage to the town. 
Then they made a rush on the place, but the little 
garrison turned out to meet the overwhelming numbers 
of the enemy. The Boers retreated before the fire from 
the Maxims, and were driven over mines that scattered 
them in all directions. 


The Cause of the War. 

The war grows out of the naturalization laws of the 
Transvaal. Since the discovery of gold at Johannesburg, 
numerous aliens, mostly British, entered the Transvaal 
to mine it.. These persons, outnumbering the Boers, found 
themselves without power to vote. The republic agreed to 
shorten the term of residence necessary to naturalization. 
Mr. Chamberlain, the British minister for the Colonies, 
contended that the word “suzerainty,” which appears in 
the treaty of 1884 between Great Britain and the Transvaal 
gave Great Britain a right to interfere in domestic mat- 
ters also. This rignt was denied by the Transvaal govern- 
ment. Mr. Chamberlain then began sending military 
forces to Africa. The republic demanded that this 
should be stopped and upon Great Britain’s failing to 
comply began hostilities in anticipation of the expected 
attack by the British. 


The Election. 


In the elections of November 7, the Republicans 
carried Ohio, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Kentucky, and South Dakota, the 
Democrats, Maryland, Mississippi, and Virginia, and the 
Fusionists, Nebraska. In New York city the Tammany 
ticket was successful. 

The Philippine Campaign. 

General Wheaton has orders to land at or near San 
Fabian, a mining village twenty miles northeast of 
Dagupan. The insurgent force there numbers only 
about three hundred men, while at Dagupan there are 
several thousand insurgents, and five miles of strong 
trenches. From San Fabian, General Wheaton can con- 
trol the roads of escape from Tarlac to the northeast, 
making a junction with Gen. Lawton. Gen. Mac Arthur 
has also begun an advance toward Tarlac. The object 
is to close in on the insurgents with these different forces 
and crush them, 
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The Expected Meteoric Shower. 

The grand meteoric exhibition which is promised for 
this month, isto be a repetition of a similar spectacle wit- 
nessed in 1866, and of the more famous meteor “shower” 
of 1833. 

It is generally agreed that last year, the earth crossed 
the central line of the meteor path about three o’clock in 
the morning of November 15. This year she will reach 
the same point in her orbit six hours later, or at nine 
o'clock A. M., Washington time, November 15. If the 
earth finds the thick of the meteor stream at that point 
this year, as seems not unlikely, the shower cannot be 
observed in Europe or in the eastern part of the United 
States, since it will then be broad daylight. Observers 
on the Pacific coast may witness the latter part of it, and 
it will be. at its finest over the Pacific ocean. 


A Thunder Shower’s Weight. 


It is hard to believe that the rain falling in an ordinary 
shower amounts to a hundred millions of tons. A writer 
in the Wilkesbarre Record says: Recently rain fell in 
Scranton to the depth of 1.09 inches. Scranton covers 
20 square miles or 12,800 acres; this gives 14 million 
tons. This shows the work the sun does in causing 
evaporation. 


Holland Torpedo Boat a Success. 


On November 6 a test was made in Little Peconic bay, 
L. I., of the Holland submarine torpedo boat, before the 
United States naval board ofinspection and survey. The 
little boat demonstrated her ability to run the distance 
under water required by the government ; to fire a White- 
head torpedo while submerged, and to fire another after 
coming to the surface. She was able to turn in a space 
half as long again as herself, and disappear in ten seconds 
after having come to the surface and fired the torpedo. 


Illness of Vice-President Hobart. 


The condition of Vice-President Hobart at his home in 
Paterson, N. J., is so serious that it is feared he will not 
live many days. It is now certain that he will not pre- 
side at the opening of Congress should he survive. Sen-_ 
ator Frey, as president pro tem. of the senate, will pre- 
side. 

The District of Columbia’s Centenary. 


President McKinley has appointed the governors of 
all the states of the Union as members of a committee 
from the country at large, to act with committees to be 
appointed by the two houses of Congress, and the com- 
mittee appointed from the citizens of the District of 
Columbia, to “ prepare plans for an appropriate national 
celebration in the year 1900, of the first session in the 
district and the establishment of the seat of government 
therein.” 


Another Island for the United States. 


The United States, Great Britain, and Germany have 
decided to dissolve the tripartite agreement by which 
those three powers control the Samoan islands. By this 
decision the United States has been guaranteed the pos- 
session of Tutuila island and the harbor of Pago Pago. 
The disposal of the remaining islands by Great Britain 
and Germany is a matter still pending. 

Great Britain originally desired permission to withdraw 
from Samoa, and let Germany and the United States 
wrangle over the partition of the islands. The United 
States objected to this, and now has secured possession 
of everything it wanted, Tutuila island with Pago Pago 
harbor, and has left Great Britain and Germany to do 
the wrangling as to what disposition shall be made of the 
remainder of the group. 

It is intimated that Great Britain may give Germany 
control of the important islands of Upolu and Savaii. 
Great Britain’s advantage would be the continued neu- 
trality of Germany in the Transvaal fight, and the moral 
effect of the alliance between her and Germany, which 
would be played by Great Britain as a menace to the con- 
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tinental powers against their intervention in her affairs 
either in South Africa, Turkey, Egypt, or China. 
Tutuila, which thus passes to the United States, is the 
smallest of the three important islands of the group, and 
the most easterly. It consists of a mountain ridge of 
volcanic origin, descending on both sides abruptly to the 
séa. The island has a fine land-locked harbor which will 
make an excellent coaling and naval station, and the 
largest steel wharf in the world is now being built there, 


Germany Wanted to Interfere. 


The earnest desire of Emperor William, of Germany, 
for a larger navy is well known. In this connection the 
recent article in a semi-official German newspaper is in- 
teresting. It says that the recent misuse of power by 
two great nations toward a weaker, the sudden growth 
of some navies, the prevention of intervention of Euro- 
pean powers in favor of a weaker, by the aid of the 
enormous sea power of one nation, and the impossibility 
of European interference when America took not only 
the West Indian, but also the far Asiatic possessions of 
Spain, are sufficient reasons for a much larger German 
navy.” This seems to be an admission of what official 
Germany has all along denied, viz., the existence ofa 
strong desire to interfere with the United States last 
year, and with Great Britain this year, which was curbed 
only by the fact that the German navy was not large 
enough. 


The World’s Gold Production. 


Of the ten billion dollars’ worth of gold produced in 
the world since the discovery of America more than one- 
half has been produced since 1860, and more than one- 
fourth since 1885; or, in other words, one-half of the 
gold product of the last four hundred years has been 
produced within forty years, and one-fourth within fif- 
teen years. These facts are published by the United 
States treasury bureau of statistics, anent the temporary 
suspension of gold mining in South Africa, and its pos- 
sible effect on the gold supply of the world. The figures 
show the gold production of the entire world outside the 
Transvaal mines is now double that of the entire world 
including the Transvaal mines a decade ago. The pro- 
duction from 1891 to 1899 averaged $204,773,555 yearly ; 
it is estimated that the production for 1899 will be 
$325,000,000. 


The Most Ancient Machine. 


The potter’s wheel, represents the most ancient form 
of machine known. Among the many sculptured records 
of the trades and occupations which represent the cus- 
toms and habits of the ancient Egyptians, the potter and 
his wheel have been found frequently depicted; thru the 
countless generations since that time this type of lathe 
has undergone no material modification. The primi- 
tive form was evidently a small round table, set on a 
pivot, turned by the hand at intervals ; and to this de- 
vice there were added in the course of time a table to 
support it and a foot or a hand-power turning arrangement. 
The potter’s wheel of the present time bears all the char- 
acteristics of the one which, 4,000 years or more ago, 
served to turn out pottery possessing unsurpassable taste 
and skill. 


A New Treaty with Spain. 


An understanding has been reached by which it is ex- 
pected that negotiations will be opened soon at Madrid, 
for a new treaty between the United States and Spain. 
The war with that country swept the old treaty out of 
existence, and the only international agreement at present 
is the peace treaty. A treaty of commerce, amity, and 
friendship is now needed. Both sides expect that the 
new treaty will be a great improvement on the old one, 
which was an antiquated document, dating back to 1795, 
with many of its provisions devoted to the boundary be- 
tween Florida, then a possession of Spain, and the United 
States. 
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Colonel Parker’s Ideals. 


Boston.—A large audience attended Col. Francis W. Park- 
er’s lecture on “ New Ideals in Education” recently given in 
this city. This was the first of five addresses on pedagogical 
themes made last week. “It is not my purpose,” said Colonel 
Parker, “to attack the past and its mighty work, but to show 
that out of the past may grow something grander and higher. 
The first thing that we want for our children is that they shall 
have robust, vigorous, and healthy bodies; then that they shall 
be helpful, trustworthy, cheerful, and possessed of good taste, 
that they shall find the particular work into which they can put 
all their energies and feel that their life is for the good of 
others, and above all that rang shall become good citizens. A 
citizen is one who makes the highest thing in all the world his 
ideal, while the essential in vocation is the quality of work 
done, the highest inspiration to quality being helpfulness.” 
Cel. Parker questioned whether there is an institution in the 
country in which a child can find his true vocation or that 
trains children into citizenship. 


American School Displays. 


The University of Chicago is preparing an elaborate exhibit 
for the Paris exposition. Prof. James, of the university ex- 
tension division, is in charge of the display. The anthropo- 
logical section will contain some of Prof. Starr’s casts and 
busts of early Mexican peoples. The apparatus invented by 
Professor Michelson for measuring waves of light is certain to 
attract much attention. 

Albany and Omaha are showing great energy in their pre- 
parations for a proper display at Paris. Superintendent Cole, 
of Albany, has gathered photographs of the best local school 
buildings and is making ready a portfolio of literary exercises 
in language study or correlated with geography, history, arith- 
metic, physiology, or botany. 

Superintendent Pearse, of Omaha, has secured some of the 
best illustrated publications of Western railroads. Teachers 
of the ward schools have brought him the best specimens of 
map work and other drawings by their pupils. These are 
classified in a large portfolio. 


Wilberforce University. 


Wilberforce university, near Xenia, Greene county, Ohio, 
represents the pioneer effort made by the colored people of 
this country in behalf of higher education. The university was 
established as “a literary institution of high order for the edu- 
cation of colored people generally ;” but it was provided that 
among the trustees, faculty, and students there should be no 
distinctien on account of color. In 1863 the whole plant and 
franchises, speaking commercially, were purchased by Bishop 
D. A. Payne for the African Methodists, and from that time 
the —— became the educationai enterprise of colered 
people. 

Bishop Payne became the first president of the university 
under colored management. He held the position thirteen 
years when he resigned and was succeeded by Rev. B. F. Lee, 
who served for eight years. Pres. Lee was succeeded by the 
present incumbent, Rev. S. T. Mitchell. ° 

In 1887, the state of Ohio established a normal and industrial 
institute on grounds near the university. In this department, 
sewing, ceoking, printing and carpentry are taught besides 
business and the usual studies belonging to normal training. 
In 1898 the theological department was thrown off and erected 
into the Payne Theological seminary. 


Convention of Affiliated Schools. 


_ CoLumB1A, Mo.—The third annual convention of the affil- 
iated schools of this state has adjourned after a session of ex- 
ceptional value. The object of the gathering is to draw the 
high schools into closer union with the state university, that 
both may profit thereby. The organization was largely due to 
the efforts of Professors Hicks and Manly, of Missouri univer- 
sity. Six years ago there were only twenty high schools in the 
State; now there are nearly 100. This increase is due to or- 
ganized work and the assistance of the state university in 
appointing a special inspector to visit and encourage the 
secondary schools, many of which had a hard struggle jor 
existence. 


Civil Service at Harvard. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Civil service is a subject of first im- 
portance to many Harvard students. At a recent meeting of 
the Civil Service Reform club three speakers aroused much 
enthusiasm on the part of the students. Prof. A. B. Hart 
spoke on the historical features of civil service reform in this 
country and on the young men’s interest in the work. Mr. A. 
Lawrence Lowell, who has just returned from England after 
a year spent in the study of the English colonial system, con- 
fined himself to English methods and experiences. Mr. Rich- 
ard H. Dana described the actual machinery of civil service 
reform in this country, The club plans public addresses from 
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the best known civil service reformers and the prespects for 
missionary work are excellent. ‘ 


Special Education in Practical Use. 


To her early studies in entomology, Miss Mary Youmans 
owes a ranch in nerthern California worth $40,000. Miss You- 
mans went to California twenty years ago and settled with her 
brothers in what was then a.wildeiness. At her home in Eng- 
land she had been interested in the study of insects, and had 
madea collection of butterflies. She knew how to determine 
rare specimens and how to prepare them jor the cabinets ot 
collectors. She soon found that the woods and fields about 
her new home were full ot rare and beautiful species, and set 
about preparing them for the market. She opened corres- 

ondence with colleges and museums in this country and 

Surope, and soon built up a profitable business. To-day she 
owns a valuable property for which she has chiefly to thank 
the butterflies and beetles of California, and herself. 


Vertical Writing and Classes for Backward Children 


PHILADELPHIA.—After experimenting for a year or more in 
the Philadelphia schools with the vertical system of penman- 
ship Supt. Brooks is prepared to recommend that the system 
be taught in all the lower grade schools. It has been tried in 
192 of the city schools, and the principals of 163 ot these re- 
ported that the penmanship of pupils had improved since its 
introduetion. No one stated orintimated that the penmanship 
had deteriorated. It is the opinion of the primary teachers 
that vertical writing is easier to teach, more readily learned by 
the pupil, is more legible than the oblique hand, and that the 
experiment has improved the penmanship in their schools. 
The only criticism they make, amd that is not universal, is that 
it cannot be written as rapidly as the oblique system. Inquiry 
made in a hundred cities where the vertical system has been 
introduced brought ninety reports that the experiment had 
been most successful. Other evidence in its favor has been 
collected from forty normal schools in various parts of the 
country. 

Philadelphia will establish ungraded classes for backward 
children in the larger elementary schools. Dr. Brooks, in ad- 
vocating the plan, said that such classes have been successfully 
conducted in other cities, and in Philadelphia they would par- 
tially solve the problem of compulsory education. 


Cigarette Responsible for Failure. 


EvANSTON, ILL.—Prin. H. L. Boltwood has produced high 
scheol records in support of his statement that cigarette smok- 
ing was responsible for the total failure of the football team. 
This declaration areused so much feeling that the principal 
was led to make public the records in which it was shown that 
three players upon whom the success of the team depended 
most had broken down in health and fallen below the mark 
in scholarship from excessive cigarette smeking. 


Arithmetic and the Civil Service. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Examiners of the civil service com 
mission declare that as a result of new methods in instruction 
Washington graduates who came before them could not pass 
civil service examinations in arithmetic. A sharp controversy 
has sprung up asa result of this logical outcome as his eppo- 
nents assert of Supt. Powell’s methods. They claim that 
arithmetic has been practically eliminated from certain 
grades. President Menefee has said that girls have come 
to Washington college who have studied international law 
and civil government and cannot do practical arithmetic. 
Superintendent Powell replies: ‘The education of to-day 
consists of more than the three r’s. The boy who learns 
arithmetic and does not understand the things to which 
arithmetic may be applied does not know what the business 
man of to-day wants him to-know.” 


Senator Stout’s Foundation. 


MENOMONEE, WIs.—Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann is to 
deliver during the present month a series of fourteen lectures 
here at the invitation of Senator J. H. Stout whose efforts in 
behalf of progressive education are well-known. There will be 
two public lectures, and twelve lectures for teachers, students, 
and such persons as would be interested in a more technical 
presentation of the details of pedagogical methods. The lec- 
tures will treat of such topics as: “ Significance of the Kinder- 
garten and its Rational Development; ” ‘“ The Principle of Co- 
ordination of Studies;” “A Rational Course of Study;” 
“ The Physical Side of Education,” ‘ How does the Mind 
Work?” “ The Manual Principle in Education,” “ Kinds of 
Constructive Expression,” ‘Art Training in the Elementary 
School,” “‘ Mathematical Evolution of the Child,” ‘‘ Geography 
as a Collective Center,” ‘“‘ Nature Work as an Objective Basis,” 
‘‘History as a Collective Center.” A secend series will be 
given later in the winter. 

Mr. Stout is the founder of the magnificent Manual Training 
high school at Menominee; he was also the first to introduce 
kindergartens there, and to establish a system of traveling 
libraries in the rural districts. Many philanthropic and public 
enterprises owe their origin to his energetic efforts. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Election at the Schoolmasters’ Club. 


The annual meeting for the election of officers of the New 
York Schoolmasters’ Club is to be held on the evening of 
Nov. 11, at the St. Denis hotel. An address will be given by 
the Rev. Almon Gunnison, president of St. Lawrence univer- 
sity. The committee on nominations will submit the following 
names: President, Abner C. Holly; vice-president, John 
Haaren; second vice-president, Vernon L. Davey; secretary, 
5S. McC. Crosby; treasurer, H. E. Harris; board of governors 
for 1902, C. E. Morse, Chas. O. Dewey, Cecil A. Kidd, John H. 
E. Clark; committee on admission, 1902, J. J. Chickering, 
Jerome A. O’Connell, J. M. Edsall, W. J. Shearer; librarian, 
James Cruikshank. 


Salaries Paid in Brooklyn. 


The Brooklyn teachers have received their September salar- 

ies provided for under the schedule in force Jast June. A con- 

. dition to the effect that the teachers did not demand whatever 
rights may be theirs under the provisions of the Ahearn law in 
signing for the salaries paid to them was attached to the re- 
ceipts to which they affixed their signatures. The settlement 
of the dispute over the basis upon which the Brooklyn teach- 
ers should be paid will occupy some time, because of the many 
questions upon which Corporation Counsel Whalen must pass. 


Confusion Under Ahearn Law. 


The teachers of Manhattan-Bronx are much concerned over 
a circular which has just been sent to the principal of every 
school from the office ot the secretary of the school board. 
The circular first announces that a question has arisen in the 
controller’s office respecting the right of the board to use the 
surplus in the teachers’ salary account for increasing salar- 
ies beyond the minimum requirements of the Ahearn bill. It 
is feared that this announcement threatens a repetition of the 
Brooklyn muddle. Borough Supt. Jasper has said that the 
pay ot the teachers would be the same for October as it was in 
September. The circular meant that there would be no further 
increases in salaries by the board unless the question raised 
by the controller’s office was settled favorably to the teachers. 


Free Schools in Mechanics. 


Six courses of instruction are planned by the General So- 
ciety of Mechanics and Tradesmen for the free schools in me- 
chanics and allied subjects. Modeling in clay, cast and orna- 
mental drawing, free-hand drawing, architectural drawing, me- 
chanical drawing and elementary mathematics constitute the 
instruction. The new building on West Forty-fourth street, 
acquired from the owners of the Berkeley property will be de- 
voted to the classes of the society. Two new teachers with 
university training have been added to the teaching force. It 
is the aim of the management to raise the grade of the in- 
struction as nearly as possible to that of the best technical 
schools and to this end future teachers will be men who have 
had a careful theoretical as well as practical training in their 
subjects. 


Columbia and Teachers College. 


Mr. Rudolph R. Reeder, who has been taking post-graduate 
work at Teachers college has been asked to become professor 
of education at the University of Illinois. Mr. Reeder, who 
was graduated from the Illinois state normal school in 1883, 
has been principal of a number of large schools as well as a 
professor for two years in the normal school from which he 
was graduated. Dr. David R. Major, who was last year a 
graduate student of Teachers college has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of education at the University of Nebraska. 

During the past week, two new numbers in the series of 
contributions to philosophy, psychology, and education pub- 
lished by the department ot philosophy at Columbia, have 
been issued. One is the “‘ Education of a Pueblo Child,” a 
study of arrested development, by Dr. Frank C. Spencer, while 
the second is entitled ‘‘The Economic Aspect of Teachers’ 
Salaries,” by Chas. B. Dyke, who is now head of the depart- 
ment of education at Hampton institute. 

Teachers college now has its educational museum. The 

resent quarters are limited, but with the erection of the new 
building for the Horace Mann school more ample accommo- 
dations will be found for the museum. It will certainly play 
an important part in the work of the college. 

Columbia university wili prepare three folio volumes for the 
Paris exposition containing photographs, drawings, and plans 
dealing with the university as a whole and particularly with 
the library and Teachers college. There will be an exkibit of 
instruments and methods used in Teachers college to show its 
scope and relation to the rest of the system. 


Salary Increases. 


An important communication was received from the Corpor- 
ation Counsel in regard to the increases of salaries of teachers 
in Manhattan and the Bronx, and of the surplus in the teach- 
ers’ salary account. These increases are independent of those 


made by the Ahearn law, and are intended to equalize salaries. 
They were paid in September, but were not paid in October 
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because their legality was questioned. President Little auked 
for an opinion from Mr. Whalen. Five thousand teachers are 
affected by the answer. It is as follows: 


“In my opinion, the school board had no right under the 
law to increase salaries of the persons mentioned beyond the 
minimum requirements, unless they had a sufficient appropri- 
ation so to do, over and above what might be necessary to pay 
the mandatory increases occasioned. If the appropriation is in- 
sufficient, revenue bonds may be issued for the purpose of pro- 
viding funds to make up the deficiency in the appropriation, 
It is to be presumed that the estimate did not call for any more 
money than was required to pay the salaries of the persons 
mentioned, and the legislature having decided to increase 
the saiaries of a large number of the persons mentioned 
beyond what was contained in the estimate, authorized 
the board of estimate and apportionment to direct the 
issue of revenue bonds to provide the funds necessary to make 
up the deficiency occasioned by the mandatory requirements 
of the Ahearn act.” 


The Brooklyn Pay Rolls. 


A crop of mandamus suits have sprung from the decision by 
Controller Coler to transfer to the general fund the $200,000 
appropriated by the school board in July last for distribution 
among the teachers. The Brooklyn principals who have thus 
protested insist on the payment to the teachers of their salaries 
tor September on the schedule adjusted in July. Ira L. Bam- 
berger, one of the Brooklyn scheal commissioners, and Edward 
M. Shepard,as counsel for the borough school teachers, served 
notice Thursday on the controller in an attempt to prevent the 
transfer of the appropriation. It is understood-that Corpor- 
ation Counsel Whalen is willing to accept without further ap- 
peal the ruling of the appellate division of the Supreme Court 
which is soon to pass upon the issue. 





Oppose National University. 

WASHINGTON.—The proposition for a national university 
under government auspices has met with the disapproval of 
the committee appointed by the National Educational Associ- 
ation. As an amendment the committee proposes the follow- 
ing: 

It has been and is one of the recognized functions of the fed- 
eral government to encourage and aid, but not to control the 
educational instrumentalities of the country ; that no one of the 
bills heretofore brought before Congress to provide for the incor- 
poration of a national university at Washington commends itself 
to the judgment of this committee as a practical measure. That 
the government is called upon to maintain at the capital a uni- 
versity in the ordinary sense of that term ; that asub-committee 
be requested to prepare for later consideration by the full com- 
mittee a detailed plan by which the students who have taken a 
baccalaureate degree, or have had an equivalent training, ma 
have full and systematic advantage of the opportunities for ad- 
vanced instruction and research which are now or may be afforded 
by the government ; such plan to include the co-operation with 
the Smithsonian institution of the universities willing to accept 
a share of the responsibility incident thereto; it is understood 
that the financial administration of this plan shoula be such that 
whether or not governmental aid be given there shall be no dis- 
couragement of private gifts or bequests ; it is understood that 
the scope of this plan should be indicated by the governmental 
cullections and establishments which are now available or as they 
may hereafter be increased and developed by the government 
for its own purposes. 


The sub-committee which is tc formulate this plan consists 
of Professors Harper, Curry,and Butler. The committee will be 
called together in connection with the Department of Superin- 
tendence meeting to be held in Chicago the last week in Feb- 
ruary. The plan will be discussed at thet time, and afterward 
the full committee will gather at Washington to draft a final 
report. This will be submitted to the convention of the Na- 
tional Association next summer. 

The following resolution was referred to a sub-committee 
consisting of Professors Wilson, Schurman, and Canfield, for 
investigation and report: : 


That the government, thru the state department might wisely 
maintain in Washington a school for consuls analogous to West 
Point and Annapolis, and like those schools, leading to a life 
career in the government service, 


New Experiment in Manual Training. 


MONTREAL.—A generous gift has been made to the cause 
of education in Canada by Sir William C. Macdonald. It is 
an arrangement to bear the cost for three years of an effort to 
establish manual training classes in one center in each of the 
eight provinces of the Dominion. A Scotchman has been en- 

aged to superintend the experiment. He has been success- 
ul in establishing technical schools in Great Britain, and in 
his preparation for that work made a study of the manual 
training schools of Sweden and Germany. 

It is planned to establish in a city or town of each province 
regular classes in connection with the public schools. Pupils 
will spend one or two days a week in actual work with tools. 
This work will be supplemented by technical instruction from 
competent men engaged in various trades. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


St. Lovis.—A great company gathered to age Soy in the 
section work of the society of pedagogy. r. Bryan gave a 
lecture on the chemistry of air, Mr. Baker on the biology of 
cell organization, Miss Mulford on the botany of the chrysan- 
themum and Mr. Bringhurst, on the art of the sculptor, each 
lecture being illustrated by proper examples. Miss Fruchte 
held a great number in discussing the educational creed of Dr. 
Harris, and the Herbart club was again a center of interest. 


Funds have been advanced for continuing the investigations 
of the physical conditions of public school children in Chicago 
begun last year by Prof. F. W. Smedley, of the University of 
Chicago, and Prof. C. V. Campbell, of the city school depart- 
ment. The report of the committee after 1,400 children had 
been examined made apparent the need of a careful study of 
the child’s physical nature, if the best methods are to be em- 
ployed in developing his mental powers. The work will not 
cease till 10,000 children have examined. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The teachers of this city find Dr. C. H. 
Henderson’s lectures on “Organic Education” most original 
and stimulating. The speaker, who is a member of the faculty 
of Pratt institute is attracting to the support of his course 
many women of great social influence as well as members of 
the teaching corps. 


A suit against the Girardville school district in Pennsylvania, 
brought by contractors Brooks and Gibbs for 15,000 damages, 
resulted in a verdict against the school district for $3,411.21. 
The plaintiffs had been awarded the contract for building a 
school-house and had started work when the contract was taken 
from them. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Supt. Charles W. Deane has issued 
the following announcement to his schools: ‘* December 14, 
1899, marks the one hundredth anniversary of the death of 
George Washington. Itseems especially fitting that this te 
made the occasion of considering his life,and eminent ser- 
vices under the perspective of the century. Itis therefor di- 
rected that special commemorative exercises be held in all tle 
public schools of Bridgeport on that day.” 


EVANSTON, ILL.—Dr. George A. Coe, professor of pyschol- 
ogy at Northwestern university, is to lead a series of three 
meetings, having a practical bearing on college life. The first 
to be given is on ‘‘ How to Study.” Students show great in- 
terest in these subjects, to which Dr. Coe has given several 
years of thought. ; 


ALTOONA, PA.—Pennsylvania schools are exposed to pecu- 
liar dangers. During the last week in October. the forest fires 
about Altoona were beyond all control. The schools at 
Blairsville were closed, because the smoke choked the scholars 
and interfered with their studies. 


Woopstock, VA.—The Teachers’ Co-operative league in 
session here, adopted resolutions demanding the electon of 
school officials by the people. The frequent change of text- 
books was deprecated. The petition of the county school 
board to the legislature, for authority to make additional levy 
for public school purposes was indorsed. 


CoLuMBIA, Mo.—The subjects for discussion at the third 
annual session of the Association of Affiliated Schools of 
Missouri were: ‘Essentials of True Affiliation,” “ An Ideal 
and Practical Course in English for High Schools and the 
University,” and “‘ The Small Affiliated Schools.” About one 
hundred teachers enjoyed the discussions. 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Unusual enthusiasm marked the institute, 
held at Johnstownand Harrisburg. Dr. Rounds, of New York, 
took a prominent part in the discussions at Johnstown, and 
Professor Lyte delivered a formal address at Harrisburg. 


PHILADELPHIA.— Miss Maria L. Johnson and Charles A. Ran- 
dall have resigned, after a continuous service as teacher and 
principal for almost half a century. Miss Johnson began 
teaching in 1854, and Mr. Randall in 1855. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.--Ground is to be broken on Monday 
for a separate imfirmary building on theVassar college campus, 
the gift of Mrs. Caroline S. Atwater, of theclass of 1877. Mrs. 
Atwater’s father, Charles W. Swift, is said to have influenced 
Matthew Vassar’s decision to found a college for women. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The National German American Teachers’ 
Association will hold its thirtieth annual convention in Phila 
delphia during July, 1900. A comprehensive program is being 
planned. A new official organ is announced by the associa- 
tion, the title Padagogische Monatshefte indicating its scope. 
Two departments are planned, one to be devoted toelementary 
teachjng, the other to higher education. The publication will 
naturally lay special stress upon the educational value of the 
German language. 


St. Louis.—Superintendent Soldan has decided to comply 
with the following reguest from the director of reports of the 
department of education of Great Britain: “It is desired te 
publish a series of papers describing the educational systems 
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of a few of the chief cities of America. Among them that of 

St. Louis has been called particularly to my attention. A 

—— of the plan of operation in your city is very much 
esired.” 


CuHICAGO.—A party of students from the university will go 
to the Kentucky mountains, where the recent feuds have 
broken out, to study frontier life at first hand under the direc- 
tion of Prof. George E. Vincent, of the department of soci- 
ology. 

ITHACA, N. Y.—Cornell’s forestry school forms a part of a 
wise scheme for forest preservation. The credit for this foun- 
dation and for the acquisition by the state of a large area of 
forest territory in the Adirondacks largely belongs to ex-Gov- 
ernor Black. The state makes an appropriation for instruc- 
tion at Cornell and the course is certain to have a wholesome 
effect on public sentiment. 


WoosTER, OHIO.—Rev. Louis Edward Holden was installed 
president of Wooster university on November 3. President 
Patton, of Princeton, gave an address of welcome. 


CuIcaGo.— Dr. Edward J. James, professor of public admin- 
istration in the University of Chicago, is now on his way to 
Antwerp. He is commissioned to make a careful investigation 
into municipal administration in Europe, particularly in Ger- 
many, France, and England. 


BERKELEY, CAL.—President Wheeler, of the University of 
California, in his inaugural address made an appeal for funds 
for the library, and Ernst A. Denicke, one of the trustees, was 
the first to respond, his gift being $1,000. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The exhibit of the Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity, including that of the medical school. for the Paris exposi- 
tion is being prepared under the direction of Professor Nicholas 
Murray, librarian of the university. 


WASHINGTON.—It has been decided by the president and 
Commissioner Peck that the negroes shall have an educational 
exhibit at the Paris exposition. Mr. Thos. J. Callaway, who 
has taken an active interest in the education of his race, has 
been given charge of the exhibit of results. The Hampton and 
Tuskegee institutes and the Fiske and Vanderbilt ‘universities 
— be represented, as well as prominent colored schcols gen- 
erally. 


CARTHAGE, Mo.—A successful series of meetings of teach- 
ers and school directors of Southern Missouri has just come to 
anend here. These meetings were conducted by State Supt. 
Carrington, at whose suggestion they were undertaken fer the 
betterment of theruralschool system. Mr.Carrington’s plea for 
mere co-operation on the part of teachers and directors to se- 
cure greater unity and harmony of effort for school improve- 
ment has met with a hearty and effective response. 


The Cortina academy of languages has just opened its 
seventeenth season in New York and offers instruction in 
Spanish, Spanish shorthand, French, Portuguese and Italian. 
Free classes in French and Spanish are attracting many earn- 
est students. A new department of translations from the Ro- 
mance languages and from German and Russian has been 
added this year for literary and commercial purposes. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The authorities of Bryn Mawr believe 
that on each student going out from a college should be im- 

ressed the mark of academic life and that this can be dene only 
by residence. They have therefore announced that hereafter 
no student will be allowed to live outside of college halls except 
the few who have homes in the immediate neighborhood. This 
means that the college must very soon begin to refuse students 
unless the generosity of its friends enables it to build another 
residence hall. The library has also so outgrown its quarters 
that a separate building has become an imperative need. 


Boston.—A careful examination of the boys in the public 
schools is being made by Dr. Fitzgerald, medical director of 
physical training in the schools, with special attention to their 
physical condition as connected with athletic sports. This is 
in accordance with the method observed at Harvard. Several 
boys have been refused the privilege of playing football be- 
cause of heart weakness or other physical defects. 


Teachers Cannot be Held. 

PATERSON, N. J.—In the case of Joseph Williamson, of 
Paterson, against Eugene MacChesney, of MacChesney’s 
BuSiness and Classical college, the court held that a teacher 
could not be sued for a pupil’s failure to learn, but that the 
sending out of a false report constituted fraud. In 1894, 
Joseph Williamson placed his twelve-year old son with Mr. 
MacChesney, agreeing to pay $400 a year for four years. Six 
months later the principal wrote the boy’s mother that her son 
was progressing finely. Accompanying this was a report 
_— a percentage of go to 1co in the various branches of 
study. 

At the end of the four years the boy was subjected to an 
informal examination by his father who was shocked to dis- 
cover that his son was unable to figure out the discount on a 
bill of goods, to add fractions, to compute interest or to place 
the Civil war chronologically. Mr. Williamson at once brought 
suit for $2,000, alleging breach of con ract. 
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Constructive Work in Schools. 


Stained Glass Effects for Window Decorations. 
By MARGARET J. Copp, Illinois. 


Before trying this work, one would really be surprised 
to see how much in the way of artistic effect can be se- 
cured by the use of such simple materials as cardboard and 
colored paper. And one of the best things about it is, 
that it may be used in all grades. The little ones may 
begin by cutting simple geometric forms from cardboard 





and pasting over the openings any pretty colored paper. 
This will not only give eye training in the sense of form 
and outline, but also afford a most valuable opportunity 
for lessons in color. 

Three pieces of card or strawboard, thus decorated, 
may be joined, forming lanterns, which may be hung in 
the school-room windows for variety in decorations. 

In higher grades the various historic ornaments may 
be studied and used. The early Egyptian and Greek 
motifs will furnish classic designs for borders, which may 
be applied to school windows and door transoms ; the 
centers being filled with lattice work, or other simple de- 
signs. 

The different crosses of Christianity and heraldry are 
always appropriate ;so are the fleur-de-lis and all the 
varieties of trefoil, quatrefoil and rosette. 

The Swastika, the oldest form of the cross, 
may also be used. This most mysterious em- 
blem was prevalent among all ancient peoples. 
Speaking its eloquent message, before history 
was written, it was known all over the world ; 
and as it has ever been a sign of benediction 
and good augury, it is surely a fitting symbol 
for use in school. 

For a recent exhibit the pupils of our room (fourth 
year) decorated two large windows on the stair landing, 
with very good effect. 

Of course, praztice in cutting and arranging designs 
was necessary, before the pupils could undertake such a 
large piece of work—and it may interest teachers to hear 
that the proverbially restless and troublesome boys were 
especially industrious and eager in cutting the designs. 

In drawing the patterns, use double lines and be very care- 
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large window was cut from a 
large sheet of the heaviest 
wrapping paper. 
paper half an inch larger 
than the window sash’ on 
each edge ; 
folded over and tacked 
lightly to the wooden frame 
to hold the work in place. 


tice work were filled as fol- 
lows: 


the rich shades a little more. 
use, tho common flour paste will answer. 
mucilage nor glue. 


desirable. 








Design for borders. No.1. Design for borders. No, 2, 


ful that the entire design is connected, so that it will not fall 
to pieces when cut. 


To give color, tissue paper of well selected tints was 


employed. Rich shades of blue, red, purple, and green 
were used, with lighter tints of orange, yellow, lavender, 
blue-green, olive-green, and pink. 
soon teach the workers to avoid too glaring contrasts of 
color. 


A little practice will 


The borders and rosettes, arranged in school windows, 


are very decorative, and, used in hallways, may be made 
to give all the beautiful effects of the richest cathedral 
colorings. 


Below are given suggestions for border designs and a 


color scheme for a window. Variations will readily sug- 
gest themselves, and one of the great values of this work 
is, that it affords the fullest scope for the exercise of 
ingenuity and taste on the part of both pupils and teach- 


ers. 





The foundation of our 
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The openings in the lat- 














Design for borders. No. 3. 


6. blue-green. 
7. light pink. 


1. orange. 

2. old gold. 

3. light yellow. 
4, rich rose color. 8. lavender. 
5. light-blue. 9. dark red. 


For a border for the lattice work, rosettes of green 


were used at the corners, on each side of which were 
crosses, filled in with rich purple, the remaining space be- 
ing filled with quatrefoils of blue. 
of the window, of course, must determine the details of 
the arrangement. 


The size and shape 


Tissue paper costs about ten cents per dozen sheets, 
Library paste is best for 
Do not use 


For the upper part of the window an arched effect is 
This may be managed in a square sash by cut 
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ting an arch shaped opening and 
leaving the corners filled in with 
9X6 X7X¢X I the opaque wrapping paper. For 
this arched opening, the rose de- 
sign given below may be used. It 
should be filled with rose tints, 
*X2 Xi X22 X4 shading from a light pink center 
&X+X+*X*> to deepest rose color. As there 
X«X7KXs XI are eight scallops or divisions, the 
2S N same design may be varied by ar- 
Cilia aliens Hae ranging deep rose color in the 
lattice work. form of a cross and filling the re- 
maining divisions with light pink. Other designs may 
be added if space permits, and the effect will be very 
good if the work is neatly done. 
In another very effective arrangement the arch was 
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bordered with trefoils with the large rosette in the 
opening. 

If the teacher does not care to undertake such elabor- 
ate work, the pupils may design miniature windows and 
rosettes. Common pasteboard or stiff paper may be used. 
These, filled in with colored paper, may be tastefully ar- 
ranged in the school windows with very artistic effect 
and the little touch of color will serve to brighten the 
plainest schaal-roam. 
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Tunneling the Bosphorus. 


There is an enormous traffic between the two sides of 
the Bosphorus over which is a bridge of boats and the 
delay caused by the opening and shutting of the bridge is 
a great drawback. The water is extremely deep, with 
twenty or thirty feet of mud at the bottom so that tun- 
neling in the usual way is not possible. It is proposed to 
suspend or float a tunnel about thirty-five feet below the 
surface of the water ; the tunnel to be a wrought-iron 
tube about ten feet in diameter and 1,200 feet long. It 
would weigh about 600 tons. 


Spoliation Claims. 


In the purchase of the Louisiana territory this term is 
used. It appears that during the troubles between France 
and the United States, in 1798-99, French cruisers dam- 
aged some of our shipping and cargoes, the owners 
claiming damages of $20,000,000. In buying Louisiana 
in 1801 the United States agreed to settle with the 
claimants. Nothing was done until 1885, when arrange- 
ments were made to adjudicate the claims, 














Notes of New Books. 


Topical Studies in American History, by John G. Alden, is 
intended to give an intelligent view of the leading facts of the 
history of our country to the boys and girls of American 
schools, and to aid them in classifying and arranging their 
ideas of such facts according to their importance and relations. 
The history is divided into periods and eras and the events of 
each into natural subdivisions by the laws of association and 
dependence. These topical studies are to be used in connection 
with suitable sources suggested in the margins and the memory 
lessons. By this means the pupils will be able in a short time 
to fix in their minds historical centers, around which conversa- 
tion, instruction, and extensive reading will add material for 
growth and power. Space is devoted to civics, in order to 
give a few fundamental ideas of government, and to encourage 
the simultaneous study of civics and American history. The 
“Chronological Conspectus” is intended to present topics 
somewhat in the order of sequence, to add facts for reference, 
review, and thought, and to form a sort of chain of events 
showing the growth of American institutions. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price, 40 cents.) 








Under Otis in the Philippines, by Edward Stratemeyer, is a 
book in the “Old Glory Series” published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, at $1.25 per volume. The work is well adapted for boys, 
whose enjoyment of it may safely be predicted, for it is full of 
life and action. The conversation is good. Historically it is no 
doubt true to the spirit of military affairs, while wholly value- 
less for facts. The other books in the series have titles which 
show that the publishers have faith in the permanency of our 
sovereignty over the island territories, east and west, into 
which the United States of America has recently expanded to 
the ultimate good, let us believe, of all concerned. 

WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR. 


Lippineott’s Practical Arithmetic is intended to be what its 
name implies—practical, not so much by devising short processes 
and labor-saving schemes as by laying a scientific foundation to 
be studied and mastered as the essential preliminary to the in- 
telligent and skilful use of any device of mere art ; practical, 
therefore, as a teacher’s true assistant, bringing to his hand a 
full supply of definitions, inductive steps, illustrations, princi- 
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ples, analyses, syntheses, processes, rules, and suggestions, 
needful to him in his work. In each division of the subject 
treated in this book are inductive steps, definitions, principles, 
processes, explanations, rules, exercises, problems—all to be 
thoroly learned and intelligently recited. Mastery of the exer- 
cises will give facility in performing the operations required 
by the problems. In every problem are three steps—indication 
in arithmetical language of the operations to be performed; 
the mechanical performance of the operations indicated ; and 
the statement of the reasoning by which the operations ag 
indicated were obtained. The author, J. Morgan Rawlins, A. 
M., has tested the value of the method here indicated by long 
experience in teaching. (J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia.) . 


Cassell’s National Library has now reached No. 328; this be 
ing Selections from the Table Talk of Martin Luther. This isa 
very handy series ; bound in paper, about 200 pages, each, 10 
cents ; issued weekly. 


A remarkable interest attaches itself to the doings of the 
Rough Riders in the war with Spain ; a book entitled The Fun 
and Fighting of the Rough Riders describes actual scenes with a 
picturesqueness and accuracy for they are portrayed by one of 
them. The life in Tampa, in Cuba, the battle of San Juan, the 
siege of Santiago are told, and the reader is brought face to 
face with incidents that cannot but prove fascinating. 
Tom Hall, the author, had won a name as a writer before this 
service. (Frederick A. Stokes & Company.) 


In A Practical Course in Mechanical Drawing Professors 
William Fox and Charles W. Thomas, of the College of the City 
of New York, have provided a simple practical course of pro- 
gressive lessons in this subject. All instructions are given in 
connection with a special concrete exercise, instead of being 
presented in an abstract and general manner. Besides, the 
didactic principle of “one thing at a time” has been followed as 
far as possible. The traditional geometric-problems have been re- 
served for a second part, as it is thought they are more suited 
to the advanced student. The course is thus peculiarly adapted 
to the use of high schools, schools for apprentices and young 
mechanics. The figures inthis book are intended to show what 
an average draughtsman should be able to accomplish, and, 
therefore, no unusual skill or finish is claimed for the il- 
lustrations. (D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. Price, 
$1.25.) 





Literary Notes. 


Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, who for over 
ten years has been the editor of Harfer’s 
Bazar, has resigned that position and 
joined the editorial corps of Zhe Ladies’ 
Home Journal, in which magazine she will 
hereafter conduct a prominent depart- 
ment. 


Pitman’s Phonetic Journal changed 
form with the October number. 


tion deal more thoroly in the future with 
the developments that have taken place in 
directions in which readers are keenly in- 
terested. The new dress is certainly at- 
tractive and the publishers are to be con- 
gratulated. 


Poe’s influence is permanent in the liter- 
ary traditions of the nation. A thoughtful 
work on Zhe Mind and Art of Poe's 
Poetry, by John Phelps Fruit, of William 
Jewell college, in Missouri, has just been 
published by A. S. Barnes & Co. The 
study is an intensive one from distinct view- 
points and the author ventures no opinions 
on questions of comparative merit. 


The spirited address on ‘“‘American Rail- 
roads,” delivered by Mr. George H. Dan- 
iels on October 25 before the International 
Commercial congress, is filled with impres- 
sive comparisons. As a veteran general 
passenger agent he has had unusual oppor- 
tunities for such a study. Quoting the 
phrase, “ Trade. follows the flag,” he said: 
“The Manila and Dagupan railroad, on 
the island of Luzon is laid upon mahogany 
ties, the road passing thru forests of that 
valuable wood and over inexhaustible beds 
of coal and other rich minerals.” 


D.C. Heath & Company have in press 
for immediate issue, a treatise on French 
Modal Auxiliaries, by Dr. Alfred Heune- 





tempt is to be made to make the publica- 





quin. This little book will prove of great 
value to teachers, and to advanced classes 
in French, as it very carefully discusses a 
difficult and important subject of French 
grammar, which has received hitherto but 
very little attention in any French gram- 
mar. 


August Mau’s book on Pompeii, its Life 
and Art will be.illustrated with over two 
hundred half-tone drawings and ten full- 
page photogravures. According to a note 
by Prof. Francis W. Kelsey who has trans- 
lated and edited it, the work is a result of 
twenty-five years’ devotion to the study of 
the subject, and will be perhaps the most 
complete account of Pompeii to be had in 
a single volume. 


The many tribulations of those who 
have endeavored to ascertain the growth 
of the separate clauses of the Constitution 
of the United States have been happily 
met i Wm. M. Meigs, whose most recent 
contribution to our constitutional history 
is the story of origin and development of 
each separate clause of the constitution 
from its first suggestion in the federal 
convention of 1787 to the form finally ap- 
proved by that body. 


The Outlook has been fortunate enough to 
secure an authorized and revised inter- 
view by Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, the 
president of the Philippine commission, in 
which Dr. Schurman states his view of the 
present condition of the Philippine prob- 
lem. One of the most notable suggestions 
made by Dr. Schurman in the November 
magazine number is as follows: 

“We should have an authoritative dec- 
laration on the part of the United States 
of the form of government and of the 
rights, privileges, and immunities which 
the Filipinos are to receive from us. I 
trust that the president and Congress will 
soon agree on such agrant; and the sooner 





it is enacted the better. In my opinion, 
nothing could so much contribute to an 
adjustment of our Philippine troubles as 
such a piece of legislation. 

‘“Tn a word, my advice is, increase your 
military force to the utmost extent that 
may, under any circumstances, be neces- 
sary, and with those forces annihilate, or 
be ready to annihilate, the Tagalog insur- 
gents ons are now resisting the authority 
of the United States; but. at the same 
time, tell the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Archipelago, four-fitths of whom are at 
peace with you, what political status and 
civil rights you propose to confer upon 
them. Such a declaration may make the 
further exercise of power unnecessary. 
In any event, it will tend to satisfy all the 
races, except the Tagalogs, who are now 
actually engaged in war, and it cannot fail 
to have great influence among men of in- 
telligence and property who are now com- 
mitted to the Tagalog cause.” 


That the kindergarten idea,—the sim- 
plest of truth, logically worked out,— 
should be flatly and sre & misunderstood, 
has long puzzled its devotees. Miss Nora 
Archibald Smith (remembered for her 
“The Children of the Future,” and for 
“The Republic of Childhood,” and “ The 
Story Hour.” written jointly with Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin), has come to the 
defence of the child-world with ‘“ The 
Kindergarten in a Nutshell,” in which she 
tells what it means, how it is carried out, 
and how Froebel’s wonderful work can be 
applied to the smallest community. and 
followed in every home. Doubleday & 
McClure Co. will publish the book. 


Teaching in this country is so largely 
dependent upon the text-books used, that 
publishers have an important place in all 
efforts for the improvement of education. 
Fortunately, American publishers of school 
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‘In the Graded Literary Readers by Harry Pratt Judson, LL.D., 
and Ida C. Bender, three points will be especially noticed—the 
soundness of their methods, the careful grading, and the va- 
riety and the literary character of their subject matter. The 
utmost care has been taken, in the First Book, to present to 
the pupil the printed forms of such words only as represent 
jdeas with which he is perfectly familiar, and which he has 
already learned to express in spoken words. Only afew words 
are introduced in any lesson and these words are repeated in 
many different combinations in the lessons that follow until they 
have become fixed in the mind of the pupil and can be known 
and named at sight without hesitation or mistake. When the 
pupil has obtained such a mastery of such a vocabulary his in- 
terest and rapid advancement are assured. The plan will no 
doubt recommend itself to the judgment of teachers who have 
had experience in teaching young children. The book is hand- 
somely and elaborately illustrated and many of the pictures are 
colored, so that the book cannot fail to prove attractive to the 
child. (Maynard, Merrill & Company, New York.) 


IfSthere is one thing that the patriotic American citizen 
should be interested in, it is the making of the rising generation 
acquainted with the workings and purposes of our institutions. 
How to present this knowledge so that it will not appear dry to 
the young mind, is a problem which Charles F. Dole has satis- 
factorily solved in his book entitled The Young Citizen. The 
book is intended for the school and home, and is written ina 
simple style that any child of ten or twelve years ought to un- 
derstand. Parents and teachers can greatly aid the work by 
encouraging the child to ask questions in regard to the topics 
about which he reads. We wish this book could be in every 
school and family in the country. It is very fully and 
— illustrated. (D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. 45 
cents. 


An Introduction to the Methods of Literary Criticism, by 
Charles Mills Gayley, of the University of California, and Fred 
Newton Scott of the University of Michigan, is a very import- 
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the topic,a comprehensive bibliography; with critical commentary 
on each important reference, and suggestions for special inves- 
tigation. While no system of criticism is followed, the aim has 
been to set forth those theories which are thought to rest upon 
a sound scientific and esthetic basis. In the first volume, which 
has just been published, are treated the theory of criticism, his- 
tory of criticism, theory of art, development of art, theory of 
literature, comparative literature, theory of poetry, the histori- 
cal study of poetry, the historical study of poetics, and princi- 
ples of versification. The appendix contains a bibliography of 
Aristotle’s Poetics. A full and carefully classified index to au- 
thors and works adds much to the value of the volume. The 
second volume, which will treat of “Literary Types,” is now in 
preparation. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


For ten years the teachers have had a chance] to test the 
merits of Alfred F. Blaisdell’s First Steps With American and 
British Authors, with a result so favorable that it has been 
issued in a revised and enlarged edition. The author has in this 
made many additions to the various texts, and otherwise added 
to its usefulness. The book sets forth a method of studying 
systematically the texts of standard Englich authors. For in- 
stance, Longfellow’s “The Wreck of the Hesperous” is taken up. 
and read carefully, the story of the poem recited, the text 
studied, and facts about the author considered. Then follow 
questions in regard to the poem. Other poems are studied in 
the same way, and their representative authors as Longfellow, 
Whittier, Irving, Goldsmith, Bryant, Gray, Hawtherne, Burns, 
Holmes. Scott, Tennyson, Addison, Byron, Cowper, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth, are studied, and selections from their 
works given. (American Book Company, New York). 





‘Take time by the forelock.” If your blood is out of order, 
peas taking Hood's Sarsaparilla at once and prevent serious 
illness, 
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ant work for those who are engaged in the serious study of liter- 
ature. The authors, while consulting the needs both of special 
students of criticism and of those who desire a working basis 
_ for the critical study of literature as related to art, have aimed 
to cover, ina helpful way, the field of literary theory. The plan 
of each chapter embraces a discussion of problems connected with 


monthly, 30 cents a year. 
and catalog free. 


(Established 1870), published weekly at $2.00 
superintendents, principals, school boards, teachers, and others who desire to have a 
complete account of all the great movements in education. We also publish Tux 
Tracusrs’ InstrTuTs, monthly, $1 a year; THe Primary 
Epucationat Founpations, monthly, $1 a year; Our Times (Current Events), 
monthly, socents a year; ANIMALS, monthly, 


r year, is a journal of education for 
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Strong 
Bones 


In speaking about Scott’s 
Emulsion for children, you 
should not forget that it con- 
tains Mme and soda, just 
what the child must have to 
form strong bones and good 
teeth. It’s this forming time 
you want to look after. 

Growing bodies must have an 
easily digested fat. Just think how 
much of it there is in milk, as cream. 


Scoir’s Emulsion 


is even more easily digested than 
cream. It’s surprising how chil- 
dren thrive when given it. 

Don’t keep the children living on 
the edge of sickness all the time. 
Make them strong and rugged, 
plump and hearty. Scott’s Emul- 
sion of Cod-liver Oil and the Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda will do 
this for them. 


At all d ; and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chonine Noy York. 











books are the most enterprising in the 


In Zhe Jingle Book, by Miss Carolyn 


world. A notable instance of this enter-| Wells, she gives the whimsical rhymes and 


prise is the Announcement of the Twen- 
tieth Century Text-Books just issued by 
D. Appleton & Company. Nearly one 
hundred volumes are in preparation, and 
they will cover the entire field of instruc- 
tion in high schools, academies, and the 
lower college classes, embodying the latest 
results of pedagogical and scientific inves- 
tigations. The books are prepared by 
eminent American scholars and teachers, 
who represent over forty of the foremost 
educational institutions in all parts of the 
country. 


It is not unusual for a novel to reach a 
fifth impression, but that Prof. William 
James’s “ Talks to Teachers on Psychol- 
ogy ” is going to press for its fifth time is 
somewhat striking and probably justifies 
the remark that its author is a “ psychol- 
ogist who writes like a novelist.” The 
book’s popularity has not been confined to 
psychologists and teachers. 


The fermer director of the Lick ob- ‘ 


servatory, Mr. Edward S. Holden, has 


completed an “Elementary Astronomy” | 4% 


(suitable for schools), which is to be pub- 


lished shertly in Henry Holt & Company’s | ‘#3 
The author] 3 
sensible of the difficulties of | | 
the subject, and has endeavored to} ’ 


American Science Series. 
is full 


overcome them by a full and gradual 
treatment. Elementary instruction in ob- 
servation is also given. 


The charm and accuracy of Plumptre’s ; 


Translation of Dante are so well known 
that readers of the poet will be pleased to 
learn that D. C. Heath & Co., publishers, 


Boston, are to issue a moderate-priced edi- | 


tion. The translation of the Commedia is 
for the most part based on Scartazzini’s 
text. Inthe minor poems the erder and text 
of Fraticelli’s edition are followed. 





Mr. Oliver Herford the humorous draw- 
ings, of which about fifty wind thru the 
text and round the margins. It is intended 
not only as a Christmas gift book for 
children, many of whom are already famil- 
with Miss Wells’ fun in S¢. Vicholas and 
the Youth's Companion, but as nonsense 
verse which is not out of place on the table 
of any one who can enjoy a wholesome 
hearty laugh. 
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Perfect, Durable and Smooth. 


Try No. 65, Medium Stub, 
No.617, Vertical, and 
No, 222, Falcon, 


-\ here illustrated, and specially 
7 recommended for Commercial, 
and Home Use. Com- 
e plete variety of other styles 
y suitable for every purpose. 
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A. S. BARNES & CO.,- 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“‘A Little Spark: May 
Make Much Work.’’ 


The little ‘sparks’ of bad blood lurking 
in the system should be quenched with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, America’s great blood 
purifier. It purifies, vitalizes and enriches 
the blood of both sexes and all ages. Cures 
scrofula, salt rheum, dyspepsia, catarrh. 
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Tue Schoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 





A Revelation. 
If there are doubting Thomases or Maidens 
fair, or those unfair, who fain would be fair, 
let them use 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


Oriental Cream 

and prove the efficacy of what the proprie- 
tor has so long tried toimpress on the minds 
of all, in nearly every part of the World. As 
a Skin Purifier and Beautifier it has no equal 
orrival. Ifthe reader would prove the vir- 
tues of Oriental Cream, use it where a 
Scratch or slight Cut, or where a Black-head 
or Pimple is troubling you, then you see its 
healing and purifying qualities—if it does 
its work well, then read the advertisement 
again for further testimony of its virtues, 
and by using Oriental Cream renew both 
Youth and Beauty. 


New York, Nov. 11th, 1887, 
FerRD. T. Hopkins, EsqQ.: 

I would like to know the price of One 
Dozen bottles of your Oriental Cream, as I 
use it and like it. Would like to get asupply 
to take on my tour, soon as possible. An- 
swer and oblige, 

Mrs. JAMES BROWN POTTER, 
Brevoort House, New York. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 








Centrally Located and most convenient to 
usement and Business Districts. 
Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 














GRIN GIRVINGR FNIRN GR ININIR 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Central for shopping and theatres, 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free, 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
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THE “HOW TO TEACH” SERIES. 


A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style and binding 7¢x5}4 inches in size. 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand- 
some stamp. The following are now ready 


: 
‘ 4 


z 





No. 
1—Kellogg’s How to Manage Busy Work - 


8.25 

2—Kelloge’s How to Teach Botany - - .25 
8—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding - -25 
4—Kellogg’s How to Teach Reading - - «25 
5—Kellogg’s How to Make Charts =» «= 05 
6—Payne’s How to Teach Minerals - - .25 
7—Payne’s Howto Teach Birds - - = 25 
8—Payne’s How to Teach Birds and Beetles. .25 
9—Kellogg’s How to Teach Fractions ~ 285 
10—How to Teach Clay Modeling- = -+ +25 


11—Seeley’s How to Teach Primary Arithmetic 25 


PA. -” for apgcial ones for the m4 on the in- 
ment plan of payment. agent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


E L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 £. 9th St., NY 


each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Chest- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 
Scuoo. Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 
Fewer Irish Immigrants. 


There has been a noticeable falling off 
lately in the number of immigrants coming 
to this country from Ireland. This is said to 
be due to the facts that the land laws have 
been improved, enabling tenants to own 
their farms absolutely after a term of years, 
|and that Irish manufacturers, in certain 
| lines, are prosperous, 





What Would Yoa Give 


| 

| To be cured of catarrh? If you or your friends 
have this disease, you know how disagreeable it 
is, Its symptoms are inflamed eyes, throbbing 
temples, ringing noises in the ears, headaches, 
capricious appetite, and constant discharge of 
mucus. Fortunately its cure is not a question of 
what you will give, but what you will take. If 
you will take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great con- 
stitutional remedy, which thoroughly purifies, 
enriches and vitalizes the blood, you may expect 
to be completely and permanently cured. The 
good blood which Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes, 
reaching the delicate Pomeges of the mucous 
membrane, soothes and rebuilds the tissues and 
ultimately cures al! symptoms of catarrh. 


Admiral Dewey and the Archbishop. 


The following interview appeared in the 
New York Evening Sun, September 26: 

‘“‘The archbishop,” said Dewey, with 
another of those quiet smiles, “‘is the gen- 
tleman who declared that the Spanish 
fleet would wipe the scum of the earth off 
the face of the sea, when the Spaniards 
heard that we were on our way to Manila. 
Well, the archbishop became a good friend 
of mine, and I remember very distinctly 
one day when he turned to me and point- 
ing to the crew mustered forward said, 
‘Admiral, you must be a proud man to 


ee 


Pears’ 


The more purely negative soap is, 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by asoap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 


All sorts of peo»le use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


[ENNEN'S 


A Positive Relief for 
ha; Hands, C - 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
Penne er in price, perha; 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
reasonfor it.” Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhe 
~ mailed on receipt of 25c, 
e O} 


’8 (th ean. Sample free. 
ERHARD MENN »» Newark, N, J. 


Sour Stomach 


‘*After I was induced to try CASCA- 
KETS, I will never be without them in the house. 
My liver was ina very bad shape. and my head 
ached and I had stomach trouble. Now, since tak- 
ing Cascarets, I feel fine. My wife has also used 
them with beneficial results for sour stomach.” 

Jos. KREHLING, 1921 Congress St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant. Palatable. Potent. Taste . 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 318 


NO-TO-BA 


Good, Do 





Sold and cvarenteed by all drug- 
gists to CURE Tobacco Habit. 





is the only publication of 


The Humboldt i ccgshe only. one 
Library of Science containing popu- 


: . lar scientific works 
at low prices. It contains only works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by authors in the first rank in 
the world of science. In this series are well 
ceprosented the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, 
SPENCER, TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders 
of thought. Catalogues free; or send fifteen cents 
for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5thAve.,N.Y. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THe ScHooL JouRNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 











gre like Sapolio-They waste 
themselves to make the world &% 
brighter. SA POLIO is the is) 
slectric light of house-cleaning? | 
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Ladies’ Neckwear 


PARIS NOVELTIES 
Boas, Ruffs, Collarettes, 
Capes, Fichus, 

Satin and Velvet Stocks, 
Crépe Scarves, and Kerchiefs, 


Fine Lace Collars, Barbes, 
Berthes, and Ties. 








Rroadevay Ks 9th st. 
. FRENCH, GERMAR 
SPANISH ITALIAF 
Actually:Spoken and Mastered in Ten Week 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 
the pres- ence of the 
membership MASTERED $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. Al) 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send foe 
Circulars. ‘ 
No. 196 
Summer STREET 
| 
The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 


NEW YORK. 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys 
teacher. Terms for 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00 
Boston, Mass. 
The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 


Income @ ® $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 
2,220,000 00 


for the Year . 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - - 971,711,997 79 
SCHOOL BELLS ==*gez2+= 
Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, - ‘Baltimore, Md. 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘* The School Journal” are 


FOR SALE. AT REDUCED PRICES: 


Half Tones, 20c, per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7c per sq. in.; minimum price, $.75 


Orders me py sent in an ee as posite after 
cuts ay the paper, as all cuts must sposed 
of chestiy after publicat on. Address 


E,L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 





UONIVERSITY 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


have command of such a fine body of men 
and know that they respect and love you.’ 

‘“‘] answered that our ship was only one 
of many where the crews were made up of 
just the same fine chaps. Thearchbishop 
then said with every show of feeling, 
‘Admiral, they are not the scum of the 
earth. Those men are the pick of the 
earth. I have seen manyships, but I have 
never seen what is shown to me on this 
American warship.” 

Prominent naval authorities say that 
officers and men aboard our warships are 
subjected to the most trying changes of 
climate, and purchasing officers should 
obtain for them the celebrated Dr. Jaeger’s 
Sanitary Underwear as they will find it 
indispensable in promoting the good health 
of their crews, as it guards against the 
injurious effects of dampness and sudden 
climatic changes. 


Treatment for Anzemic Headache, &c. 


Health a weekly journal published in 
London, Eng., in os of Antikamnia, 
says ‘“‘ There is no remedy so useful, and 
attended with such satisfactory results in 
the treatment of melancholia, anzemic 
headache, emotional distress, and active 
delusions of apprehension and distrust, 
and it also increases the appetite and 
arterial tension, and promotes digestion, 
as well as being particularly serviceable in 
relieving the persistent headache which 
accompanies nervousness.” One or two 
five-grain tablets every two hours is the 
ordinary dose. 


Imported Dress Goods. 


The commodious and admirably 
equipped establishment of the Messrs. 
Arnold,Constable & Company,N.Y., is most 
favorably known, both at home and abroad, 
not alone for the comprehensiveness of 
the stock to be found there, but for the 
variety and exclusiveness of the goods 
shown in all departments. Its displays 
are always attractive and the exhibit this 
fall is noexception tothe rule. Especially 
noteworthy are the latest foreign importa- 
tions in the lines of silks, laces, and cloth 
dress goods. 

Pastel shades in ay de chine, with 
satin finish are among the latest fall novel- 
ties, and are to be found here in every 
desirable tone and in endless variety of 
design. Indeed, goods with satin finish 
are just now the most elegant fabrics for 
evening wear. Satin backgrounds em- 
broidered with escurial patterns in narrow 
silk ribbon or cord are a modish specialty. 

The Venetians and draps d’ete, which 
are shown, are in many instances bordered 
with floral and conventional applique de- 
ome and run the gamut of latest shades. 
The boucles that are exhibited are finished 
in black stripes and colored embroidery. 
Scotch, French, and English plaids and 
cheviots are among the materials most 
used in costumes Sor street and general 
wear. Cloth for tailor-made suits ranges 
with all the colors from white to black. 
The Renaissance and applique laces de- 
signed for trimming evening gowns are so 
exquisite as to defy description. In this 
department there is also displayed many 
dainty Persian and French scarfs. 


What a delightful preparation is Pond’s Ex- 
tract Lip Salve, and how quickly it cures rough- 
ness of lipsand face 25cents a jar. 


Kills Germs of Disease. 
_ The modern way to cure disease is to destroy 
its germs. Cascarets Candy Cathartic are modern 
eens cleansers. Druggisis, 10c., 25c., 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIions of 
MorTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SuccEss. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CurRES Winpd COoLic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
roan no other kind. Twenty-five. cents a 
eS. ; 





School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now is Your Chance 
(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our cele- 
brated TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Baking Powders, &c —Special 
inducements. If you don’t want a com- 
mission we give you premiums, 


@x 

DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 

Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad.” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO., 


P.O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 





Beecham’s 


PILLS 


Cure CONSTIPATION 
STOMACH PAINS 
BILIOUSNESS 
SICK HEADACHE, etc. 


10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. 











Cod Liver Oil 
is a food 


and the greatest care should be exercised 
in its selection. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is the best oil that fifty years of continued 
scientific research has a By the 
process now employed the oil is kept from 
contact with the atmosphere from the be- 

inning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus pre- 
venting contamination of any kind and ex- 
cluding all impurities, 

Give this new oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, 
and see. that the bottle —a flat, oval one — bears our 
name as agents, Notice the date in perforated letters 
at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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SUPT. SIEFERT’S CHOICE SONGS 


For Soprano, Alto, and Bass. 
By H. O. R. SIEFERT, Supt. Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HIS is a book of easy songs, with life-and spirit, suitable for use 

in Grammar Schools and such other schools as do not require 

four-part songs. It contains a great variety of usable songs easily 
learned. Price, 40 cents. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Henry 8. Lee, Vice-President. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. . 
1888 


Joun A. Hat, President. Henry M. Puruuips, Secretary 





: PERCENTAGE 
1898 Gains OF GAINS. 

ere $1,667 ,543.71 $4,101 ,925.85 $2,484,892. 14 145.99 
ncome from Interest and Rents.. 468,205.25 942,648.40 — 479,448.15, 108.51 
| ers $2,180,748.96 $5,044,574.25 $2,918,825.29 186.75 
ee ee ny eee NT Yer $9,565 522.65 $22,085,448. 27 $12,469,925.62 180.86 
i Pr eschnsencschsecs oe $49,480,884.00 $115,678,483.C0 $66,197,899.00 188.79 
inn 0Ssecesnnin cesta teuses osne $755,527.61 $1,959,508. 16 $1,208,975.55 159.36 


Binee its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policy-hold- 
ers: In DeatH Cuams, $17,857,788.78; ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $2,956,598.@0; DIVIDENDS, $8,259,757.85 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1898, $22,035,446.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945.11 Surplus, $1,959,503. 16 


Ffallock’s Suggestions for Primary and 
Intermediate Lessons on the Human Body 





A STUDY OF ITS STRUCTURE 
AND NEEDS : : CORRELATED 
WITH NATURE STUDY : : : 


By Mrs. Evra B. Hattock, Lecturer on the Teaching of Physiology 
and Hygiene before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Institute. 


Over 200 Illustrations. 194 pages. Cloth Binding. 75 
cents ; to teachers, 60 cents; postage, 8 cents. 


Size, 7445 ins, 


HIS is not a text-book. It is a book of methods for teachers. 
The only book of this character published as far as we know; 
certainly the only one giving, in any complete or helpful way, sugges- 
tions for the treatment of this important subject. Physiology, as gene- 
rally taught, is a dry, uninteresting subject, dreaded alike by pupils and 
teachers. By correlating it with other subjects and employing the 
methods suggested in this book, it may be made interesting and profita- 
ble. Mrs. Hallock has done a great service to the schools in the 
preparation of this book which will so greatly help every teacher 
reading it to make the teaching of Physiology profitable. 


The Table of Contents gives an idea of the scope of this work: 


StructurE.—Chap. I. Life—the Human Body. II. The Fore-Limbs 
of Animals—The Arm. III. Means of Locomotion—The Leg. 
IV. The Trunk. V. The Heart and Neck. 


OrGans OF SpEcIAL SENSE.—Chap. VI. The Skin. 
VIII. The Nose. IX. The Ear. X. The Eye. 


NEEDS OF THE ga XI. Air. XII. Food. 
XIV. Sunshine. XV. Clothing. XVI. Exercise and Rest. 


Temperance Teaching. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,, 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


VII. The Mouth. 


XIII. Water. 
XVII. 








THE CHILDREN’S 
SONG SERIAL 


For KINDERGARTEN, SCHOOL AND HOME 











EDITED BY 
Gertrude A. Walker and Elizabeth L. Walker 
Price, postpaid, 15 cts. a number, 
Octavo size, bound in heavy manila paper cover, 
PREFACE. 

This publication is undertaken with the hope. 
that its four issues during each school year may 
be gladly received by teachers, pupils and mothers 
to whom new music is a delight. A high stand- 
ard of excellence has been adopted, and the co- 
operation of well known authors and composers 
has been secured. , 

Each number contains songs suitable for the 
season in which it is issued. 

No. 1 is issued Sept.1. No. 3 is issued Feb. 1, 

No, 2 is issued Nov. 15. No, 4 is issued April ig, 

Descriptive circulars giving lists of contents 
mailed free. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD. 
Subscription Price, $3.00 a Year postpaid. Sin- 
ng Copies, 25c. A monthly publication edited 

y Puiuie Hate. The musical news of the 





world—reviews, criticisms, and articles by 
eminent musical writers. 16-PaGe SUPPLE- 
MENT OF NEw Music by celebrated composers, 
with each number. Send for premium lists. 
Agents Wanted. 











MUSIC REVIEW. 
Published monthly. Subscription, 25c. a Year. 
Two or more_pieces of ogpyrignt music repro- 
duced in each number. Biographical sketches 
and portraits of composers, with reproductions 
of their compositions, musical news and notes 
list and review notices of new music. Send 2. 
stamp for sample copy. 
We solicit Orders for all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON CO, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, = ~= BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CU., © = NEW YORK 
J.B. DITSON& CO, = PHILADELPHIA 











Free. 





Needed In every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. : 

® Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chieage. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 
Write ‘at once? O27... 














E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
“1 B. Oth Street, New York. 





WANTED - Live Teachers, success#l 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary amd com- 
mission. This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
permanent and paying work. Address E 
L. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St, N.Y 


November 11, 1899. 


yy 1 See rt insnTreerR. i ; 








